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TASSO’S PRISON SONG. 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 


Farewell, ye myrtle bowers, 
‘Elysian haunts of love,— 
Ye garlands of sweet flowers, 
For Leonora wove ! 
Farewell dear liberty,} 
As love itself supreme ! 
Hope has no gifts for me; 
And mem’ry, shadowy dream, 
Like moonlight shed on beauty’s tomb, 
Bat coldly lights my prison gloom. 


Ye walls, where madness dwells, 

And mindless beings rouse 
The echoes of rude cells, 

Ye witness Tasso’s vows. 
Dear cause of all the tears, 

That was my galling chain,— 
Of all the wrongs of years, 

That cloud my heart and deste 
Sweet mistress of my thoughts and fate! 
Dost thou not pity T'asso’s fate ? 


Qh! bring me cypress drear 
To bind my captive lyre, 
And let my deep despair 
Thrill every trembling wire. 
Come, wilding harp, awake, 
Beneath thy master’s touch, 
And tell how hearts will break, » 
That love hath troubled much: 
How, by our warm affections, we 
Throw off this cold mortality. 


Selections from late oreign Journals received 
at this office. 


Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. (285, 
London, 1838. Longman and Co. 


Sr. Micuarr’s Mount, Cornwall, and the Well of 
St. Keyne, are the beautiful embellishments of this 
volume; and the volume itself contains an interest- 
ing collection of short poems, some of them scareely 
known to the public. The following specimen ‘of 
these appeared originally in the « Sun” Newspaper, 
and the editor a that time was not aware whence it 
came, but ascribed it to another individual. 


“ March to Moscow. 


The Emperor Nap he would sct off 
On a summer excursion to Moscow; 
The fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 
Four hundred thousend men and more 
Mast go with him to Moscow : 
There were marshals by the dozen, 
And dukes by the score; 

_Prisces a few, and kings one or two; 
While the fields are so green, and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


There was Junot and Augereau, 
Heigh-ho for Moscow ! 
Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 
Marshal Ney, lack-a-day ! 
General Rapp and the Emperor Nap; 
Nothing would do 
While the fields were so green, and the sky omen 
Morbleu ! Parbleu! 
Nothing would do 
For the whole of this crew, 
But they must be marching to Moscow. 


The Emperor Nap he talked so big 
That he frighten’d Mr. Roscoe. 

John Bull, he cries, if you'll be wise, 
Ask the Emperor Nap if he will please, 
To grant you peace upon your knees, 
Because he is going to Moscow! 

He'll make all the Poles come out of their holes, 
And beat the Russians and eat the Prussians, 
For the fields are green, and the sky is blue, 
Morbleu! Parbley! 

And he'll ecrtainly march to Moscow ! 


And Counsellor Brougham was all in a fume 
At the thought of the march to Moscow: 
‘The Russians, he said, they were undone, 

And the great Fee-Faw-Fun 
Would presently 
With a hop, step, and jump, unto London. 
For as for his conquering Russia, 
However some persons might scoff it, 
Do it he could, and do it he would, 
And from doing it nothing would come but good, 
And nothing could call him off it, 

Mr. Jeffrey said so, who must certainly know, 
For he was the Edinburgh Prophet, 
They all of them knew Mr. Jeffrey’s Review, 
Which with Holy writ ought to be reckon’d: 
it was throvgh thick and thin to its party true; 
Its back was buff, and its sides were blue ; 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 
It served them for Law and for Gospel too, 


But the Russians stoutly they turned-to = 
Upon the road to Moscow. 
Nap had to fight his way all through, 

They could fight, though they could hot parlez-vous ; 
But the fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

And so he got to Moscow 


He found the place too warm for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow. 
To get there had cost him much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
While the fields were green, and the sky was Mee 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 


But to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the.road from Moscow. 
- There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow;: 
Milarudovitch and Jaladovitch, 
And Karatschlowitch, 
' And all the others that end in itch 5 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 


And Schepaleff, 
Wasiltschikoff, Kastomaroff, 
And Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off ; 
Rajeffsky and Novereffsky, 
And Rieffsky, 
‘And all she others thatiend in. effeky 
Oscharoffsky and Rostofisky; 
And all the others that end in offsky; 
And Platoff he play’d them off, 

_ And Shouvaloff he shovell’d them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krosnoff he cross’d them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touch’d then: off, 

And Boroskoff he bored them off, 

And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
And Parenzoff he pared them off, 
And Worronzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodionoff he flogged them off. 

And last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight very well ; 

But which no one can speak, and no one can 

with all their might, 

They were on the left and on the right, 

Behind and before, and by day and by night, 
He would rather parlez-vous than fight; 
But he look’d white and he look’d blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 
When parlez-vous no more would do, 
For they remember Moscow. 


And then came on the frost and snow 
All on the road from Moscow, 

The wind and weather he found in that hour 
Cared nothing for him ner for all his power ; 
For him who, while Europe couch’d under his rod ; 
Put his trust in his Fortune, and not in his God. 
Worse and worse every day the elements grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Sacrableu ! Ventrebleu! 

What a horrible journey frum Moscow. 


What then thought the Emperor Nap 
Upon the road from Moscow ? 
Why, I ween he thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and to freeze all night : 
And he was, besides, in a very great fri 
For a whole skin he liked to be in; 
And so, not knowi else to do, 
‘ Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He stole away, I tell you true, 
Upon the road from Moscow. 
*Tis myself, quoth he, I must mind most ; 
So the Devil may take the hindmost, 


Too cold upon the road was he, 
Too hot ‘had he been at Moscow ; 
But colder and hotter he may be, 
For the grave is colder than Moscovy : 
And a place there is to be kept in view, 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone blue, 
‘ Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Which he must go to, 
If the Pope say true, 
If he does not in time look about him ; 
Where the namesake almost 
He may have for his Host, 
He has reckon’d too long without him, 
If that host get him in purgatory, 
He won't leave him there alone with his glory; 
But there he must stay for a very long day, 
For from thence there is no stealing away 
As there was on the road from Moscow.” 


THR MUSICAL AND THE UNMUSICAL EAR; OR, HOW 
TO ENJOY MUSIC. 


A curious case, which recently occurred in Ger- 
many, has excited a considerable degree of interest 
among men of science“who direct attention to the 
theory of sounds. It may also tend to afford some 
explanation of that peculiar structure of the organ of 
hearing on which depends the capability of enjoying 
music. ‘The facts of the case are as follows :—~ 

Baron Croll, a wealthy. landed proprietor, of Nu- 
remberg, was remarkable for his dislike of music. His 
antipathy to that delightful art was such as to render 
him a sort of phenomenon in harmonious Germany. 
This peculiarity in the taste‘of the Baron was the 
more singular, inasmuch as his lady was a most ac- 
complished musician. The Baroness and her friends 
sought by every possible argument to overcome the 
Baron’s inconceivable antipathy ; but their efforts were 
useless, he continued deaf alike to their reasoning and 
to the charms of harmony. 

The Baron and Baroness Groll lived in splendid 
affluence, and their house in Nuremberg was the fre- 
quent resort of a vast circle of elegant corapany. At 
the numerous parties which they were accustomed 
to give the Baron did. the honours with delightful 
amenity. His conversation was animated and witty, 
and he was always the gayest of the gay until the 
first note of music was heard. A feeling of uneasiness 
then took possession of him, a convulsive movement 
was observable on his countenance, and he was often 
obliged to withdraw from the preeence of the com- 
pany to conceal feelings which he could not control. 

This strange peculiarity proved a source of con- 
siderable annoyance to Baron Groll, and not a little 
puzzled the Doctors of Nuremberg. ‘One of the medi- 


cal professors of that city, Doetor Schroeder, at length 
succeeded in ascertaining its cause. In the first place 
he had observed that one of the Baron’s ears was 
somewhat longer than the other. ‘This circumstance 
suggested to the Doctor the possibility of both ears 
not being at the same diapason, and that thus might 
each be differently affected by the vibration of sono- 
rous bodies. There might consequently be transmit- 
ted to the brain merely a confused, obscure sensation, 
similar to that which could be caused by two instru- 
ments playing in two different keys. Every melody, 
every harmony produced on the Baron the same im- 
pression. All appeared a jumble of discord. Was it 
to be wondered at that he disliked music? | 

A very simple experiment served to confirm the 
accuracy of Dr. Schroeder’s observations and opinion. 
He requested the Baron to stop one of his ears, then 
going to the piano, he played in C major the graceful 
allegro from the overture to the Freischiitz. « How 
do you like that?” said he : « do you find it discor- 
dant 1’’——« Oh no,” replied the Baron, « it is delight- 
ful; pray continue.”—« Now stop your other ear,” 
said the Doctor, again playing thé allegro from the 
Freischiitz, and still in C major—« What do you 
think of that ?”——« It is exquisite,” replied the Ba- 
ron.—« Was it the same piece as that which I first 
played ?”——« It appeared to me to be the same piece, 


1 only in a different key. You are playing it higher 


now.” Meson, began, to hum the sybject in 
D major. . 

Thus the of Baron Groll’s pro- 
found dislike of music. How could he possibly de- 
tive pleasure from, any performance, vocal or instru- 
mental, which had, to him, the effect of being sung 
or played in two different keys simultaneously ? 
Fortunately, Dr. Schroeder's experiment, whilst it 
developed the cause of the phenomenon, at the same 
time pointed out the remedy for the evil. Baron 
Groll is now an enthusiastic lover of music.’ In order 
to enjoy it he has only to take the precaution of put- 
ting a little cotton into one of his ears. 


From the London Spectator. 
PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tax approach of the Easter holydays has infused 
some energy into the actions of the booksellers. Be- 
sides the picture of the great world, furnished by the 
Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, Mr. Bentier 
has also sent us a Warrative of a Voyage Round the 
(terraqueous) World, by Dr. RuscuzysercsEr, medi- 
cal attendant to the expedition which was under- 
taken, with commercial objects, by command of the 
Amerigan Government. From Mr. comes 
an Oriental'Romance, by Mr. Quix, the. Danube 
veller, entitled Nourmahal—that «light or the Ha- 
rem” whose quarrel with her Sultan lover was com- 
memorated by Tommx Moors in Lalla Rookh. The 
Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, during his Mission in Spain, have also 
reached us recently. The current number of the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia furnishes a volume of the Lives 
of Eminent British Statesmen, by a pleasing and 
painstaking author, Mr. T. P. Courrznar; who 
has chosen the younger and Daxsy’s match- 
less impudence” for his themes. There is also ano- 
ther arrival, which may turn out very narrow and of 
little general interest, or which may be very curious 
and characteristic—the Life of the Reverend Alex- 
ander Kilham, a follower of Wxsxxx, and one of the 
managers of tee separation which took place in the 
society of Wesleyans some few years after the death 
of their founder, 

The Imperial Classics appears to be a series of 
reprints of standard works, which combine amuse- 
ment with instruction. The specimens before us 
‘consist of the First and Second Parts of a new edition 
of Froissart’s Chronicles. The version is, appa- 
rently, that of Jouwxs, with occasional specimens of 
Lord Beryzrs, where the editor thinks the old ver- 
sion preferable. There are also other illustaative 
notes, as well as corrections and qualifications of the 
poetical chronicler. The wood-cuts are numerous, 
and effective in execution, As the majority ate 


the engraver of course was limited in his design. 

To attempt a cheap reissue of an old chronicler, 
seems a bold speculation; but is not, perhaps, so 
daring as it looks. As the ballad-monger is the popu- 
lar poet, so is the chronicler the popular historian— 
his minuteness of detail, his mode of veryfying every 
thing to the untaught imagination, by describing the 
dress, and narrating the particulars and very words of 
the dialogue, delight the vulgar, simple as the process 
‘always is, and very often absurd. And of all chroni- 
clers Froissart is the most picturesque and enter- 
taining. In reading.him we seem to be following the 
narrative of an eye-witness; and those who may not 
go the whole length of Scorr’s panegyric, will yet 
admit that his narrative is sustained with wonderful 
spirit, ‘his circumstances chosen with remarkable 
skill, his pictures of the age very interesting, and the 
whole animated by a lifelike power. He has been 
called the Howen of chivalry, but the analogy may 
be challenged: he is rather the Hsrovorvs of feu- 
dalism. 

« The Old Sailor,” famous for TJ’ough Yarns, has 
tried his hand on one so long as to fill three volumes, 
but by no means so tough as his shorter ones. | Top- 
sail-Sheet Blocks is the title of the novel and the sur- 


taken from illuminated manuscripts of Fro1ssanr, | 


Christian prefix is Ten Thousand. In other words, 
Ten Thousand Topsail-Sheet Blocks is the name be- 
stowed by an old sailor ona foundling that he picks 
up at sea out of an open boat. boy is educated, 
takes to the sea, and gets promoted ; and his laurels 
are gilded by the honours and wealth that fall to him 
by the discovery that he is heir to a title and estate 
heretofore enjoyed by a changeling! The narrative 
is a thread for stringing together descriptions of sea- 
fights, and scenes of the French Revolution, droll 
stories, and perilous adventures, served up with a due 
quantity of nautical slang, and jokes. The shore- 
going occurrences and characters are rather below the 
level of circulating-library writing ; but the sea-stories 
are so well told that we cannot merely tolerate but 
relish them,—which, considering how we have been 
drenched with the spray of salt-water wit, is saying a 
good deal in their favour. Etchings by Cavixsnaxx 
form frontiopionea to each volame. 


The Sixty-fifth number sen of the « Family Library” 
contains nominally a Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, but in reality a history" of the Nor- 
thern and Central powers of Europe during his reign. 
It is of course a compilation, but exhibiting signs of 
industry ; and forms a very readable account of a.dis- 
tinguished hero, and of the remarkable men who 
Years’ War. 

Mr. Warerron, the well-known author of « Wan- 
derings in South America,” has made a selection from 
his contyibutions to Mr. Loupon’s Magazine of Na- 


‘| taral History: which he has published in a neat vo- 


lume, under the title of Waterton’s Essays on Na- 
tural History. They treatef various subjects, in a 
fresh, racy, vigorous manner, the product of a pecu- 
liar mind dealing with facts which it has itself ob- 
served. The autobiography of the author, prefixed 


egotistical, but very amusing ; and reminding one of 
those “characters whom we are always pleased to 
meet, though we do not recommend them for imite- 
tion. Let us, however, deprecate his anger, for he is 
a hasty man ; telling-us himself, that a short. time 
since he mauled a Professor of King’s College in a 
review, for calling him the “ eccentric” Warzrtox. 
A Geographical and Comparative List of the 
Birds of Europe and North. America, by Cuanrzs 
Lucrzw is only a skeleton, a mere het 
of names-to the uninitiated ; but the result. of much 
labour and long time, and highly useful to the .orni- 
thologist, as presenting at glance, in 
tion, the genus of each Gontinent, and te varieties of 
the species, with a reference to the authors whete 
their description may be found. The basis adepted 
is the binominal system of Linxzve. ! 


Poems, for the most part Occasional, by Joux 
Keyron, formerly of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
The good sense and liveliness of Mr. Kuwron’s pre 
face raised hopes which his book did not sustain, In 
his versification there is no want of smoothness : his 
diction is selected with care, and polished above prose ; 
and his thoughts are not vulgar, scarcely common- 
place. But he wants the matter, depth of thought, 
and strength of expression, without which no poetry 
can please if it has ‘not an original cast, and even 
then perhaps not for long. 

Brenidaltah, a poem by Tuomas Eacuzs, Mr. 
Eaexzs is well known to those whose lot compels 
them to look at the new poems which are put before 
them, as a voluminous writer of verse, which he pours 
forth with much fluency, and, judging by the result, 
without much premeditation. His present attempt, 
Brendallah, is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
whose facility is so tempting to quick rhymers, The 
scene, we guess, is laid in the East. Of the style, a 
couple of stanzas will give a notion. 


“ A Sultan once within this palace dwelt, 
Elgentha named, and such @ man was he 
Whose heart each warm and kind emotien felt; 
From most king’s vices he exempt was, free ; 
His greatest fault;as thou full soon wilt-see, 
Was that depended he too much on those 
Who had his confidence, and would agree 
With aught which-they propounded. *Rose 

Unto their projects wild no drawbacks, no oppose. 


“ His heart was mild, susceptible, and kind, 

Save when disturbed unto a high degree; - 

His highest wish was great renown to find, 

And would inflamed and quickly heated be 

With any project rare. His Vizir, he, ; 

With glorious plans his vision dazzled quite; __ 

And there were moments when submissively 

He would have him obeyed : in sueh strong light 
This Vizir with him stood, he thought he aye was right.” 


These verses, followed by worse, occur at the be- 
ginning of the volume, which consists of two hundred 
and fifty pages. Shall we be pardoned for saying we 
have not read them? 


« Why are doctors called physicians, mamma “7” 
said a little inquisitive girl to her mother, who had 
just been visited by ove of them. « Physicians,’ re- 
plied mamma, who was seldom at a loss for an an- 
swer, “ comes from feeseek, as the doctors ride chant 
all day to seek fees,”— Scotsman. ° 
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BROWN’S LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


AND SOME OF HIS PRACTICES—~GO TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
AND AM DISBANDED. 


1801,and “report be- 
Majesty King 
Royal 


"port obtained the more ready 


high grounds that overlook the town: ‘and splendid 
indeed was the spectacle, when along these ridges tents 


and infantry, as well as for a )considerable de- 
of artillery. _It.is needless to state how, day 
by day, public curiosity was kept on the stretch, or how 
joyous was the news when every bell in the place gave 
notice that the King had at length arrived, Im- 
mediately a strong piquet, consisting of detachments 
from all arms, was ordered to mount every day in front 
of the Royal Hotel ;.so that each of us in his turn, had 
the honour to'be inspected by Royalty, the King him. 
self making it a point’ to be present at the accustomed 
hour, in order that he might receive the salute. 
. His 'y’s common, custom was to ride along 
the front of the troops, and to inspect them cursorily, 
as Kings are wont.to do, without making any ake 
It happened, however, that on one occasion, he deviated 
from this practice, and the following scene occurred. A 
portion of our corps, forming’ the cavalry piquet, held 
the right of the line; which rendered it necessary: for his 
Majesty to begin his inspection with us. The appear- 
ance: first .of.one man and then of another, struck him, 
and he stopped. toask questions. “ What countryman 
are you 2” Saxon.”—* Oh! a Saxon, a 
replied the King—“ a fine nation, a fine nation—very 
good soldiers, very good soldiers.” He then passed on 
to another. * What countryman are you?” “ A Swede.” 
Good, good- nt men the Swedes—very good 
men the Swedes;” ‘A’third arrested him, and the same 
question was repeated’; the answer was, “ A Hanover- 
jan” “Oh ! my own country, my own country—all good 
men the Hanoverians, all good men, all good men.” 
Now came a fourth, and he was, in truth, as noble a 
looking fellow as ever mounted a horse. He was very 
tall, beautifully formed, with a dark oval complexion, 
piercing black eyes, hair like the raven’s wing, and an 
enormous pair of mustaches, ‘The King gazed at him 
for some time, and then demanded “ What countryman 
are you?” “ A Hungarian,” replied “ Forksh,” whose 
name being rendered into English signifies a wolf. 
4 Allexecellent soldiers the Hungarians,” cried the King, 
* all excellent soldiers ;” and then, as if attracted by the 
peculiar curl of the man’s mustaches, he put forth his 
hand and began gently to twist one ofthem. Itis im- 
possible to say what motive could have actuated Forksh, 
for he never gave a satisfactory account of it ; but the 
King had hardly seized his mystachc, when he made a 
sort of snap like adog, at the royal hand, which was 
instantly withdrawn, In my life I never witnessed 
such a scene. The whole parade was convulsed with 
Jaughter, in which, after his first surprise, nobody joined 
more heartily than George III. As to the Prince of 
Wales,. who rode next to bis father, 1 thought he would 
have fallen from his horse. But he did not forget, as 
he passed by, to slip a guinea into the man’s hand, who 
never permitted a muscle of his face to relax, nor sway- 
ed even for an instant, from his upright and soldier- 
like ‘attitude. 
- [I do not know whether. this incident, in itselftrifling, 
was /orwas not the cause, but we became from that day 
mighty favourites with the King ; and he took, as he was 
apt todo, a singular mode of showing it. One fine 
summer’s morniag, about seyen o’clock, when we were 
all busy in stables, there arose a cry in our camp that 
the King was approaching, ‘The officers ran out, and 
looking with their telescopes through the streets of the 
tents, they saw, sure enough, the King, the Queen, the 
Duke of Clarence, our present gracious Majesty, and a 
large suite walking towards the lines. The trumpets, 
of course, sounded, and we:ran in our stable-dresses to 
the parade, but his Majesty would not look at us. He 
had no intention. to trouble us, he was only abroad for a 
little morning’s: exercise ; still, as the sky. had become 
overcast, and a storm of thunder and rain threatened, he 
would take shelter in the officers’ mess-house. Thither, 
the whole retinue accordingly repaired, and no great 
while elapsed, ere our good King began to evince both 
his curiosity and kindly disposition. He desired the 
Colenel to bring in all the Hungarians belonging to his 
regiment, and as the band was playing in an adjoining 
room, he requested that it might be silenced. This 
“done, he desired the men to sing a Hungarian song. 
‘They sang, and were next requested to dance a Hunga- 
rian dance—of course that wish was in like measure 
gratified, for the band instantly struck up, and the men 
did their best to set themselves off to advantage, and to 
the King. A similar process was gone through 
with the’ Poles, the Germans, and others, till almost all 
the varieties of continental singing and dancing had 
been’ exhibited. The King was much delighted, and 
the sterm being abated, he madc a movement to go, but 
Queen Charlotte interposed—“ Your Majesty has had 
your pleasure, now I must have mine,” and. forthwith 
al] the women and ehildren belonging to the regiment 
were sept for. Great was the washing of hands and 
faces, prodigious the adjusting of bibs and tuckers, and 
forward they at length came, notall of them in court 
dresses, but generally speaking, clean and tidy. Her 
Majesty had a kind word to say to each, and desired 
that each should have a guinea. But when, at last, she 
came to one—the native of her own country—she drew 
forth her purse and gave her five guineas. Finally, the 
King ordered a hogshead of beer and an ample supply 
of pipes and tobacco for every troop, and departed. Yet, 
for this act of kindness, both King and Queen were 
abused in the prints of the day, as if their affections had 
pointed only to foreigners, and the English regiments 
were 
Thus the summer, at the'close of which the 
Royal party returned to London, and our camp being 
. broken up, the several regiments returned to the bar- 
racks or quarters which they had previously occupied. 
The winter, too, went by, without bringing any event 
to pass, in the relation of which it is necessary to waste 
time; and with the spring of 1802 came a report that 
the war was atanend. Day by day and week by week 
the statement was repeated, till it produced, at last, an 
jon in our regiment, that the hour of disband- 
ment could not he very distant, We were not deceived 
in this surmise.’ First, a rigid examination of our 
horses took piace, and two-thirds being east, we got no 
romgunt. By and by the remain; third was taken 


from us—then we were ordered ona certain day to 
arms and appointments irito store, and last: 
of all, to 


Wight, 


of | ing how to act, when Captain Quentin visited our bar- 


ibark on bourd of transports for the Isle of 
0 the Isle of Wight we accordingly sailed, 
| where though:we still held together and wore our Hussar 
uniforni;the regiment was, to.all intents and purposes, 
disbanded 


It had been announced to ue on one of the parades, 
which from time’ to'time took place, that such ‘of as 
chose to enlist in an English regiment should receive a: 
fresh ‘bounty—and that ‘transports were provided ~for 
the purpose of conveying to Germany all those who pre: 
ferred returning home. For my part I was yet hesitat- 


rack-yard, and informed Colonel Long of his desire to 
procare from us a certain number of non-commissioned 
officers and privates for the ‘Tenth, or Prince of Wales’s 
Hussars.’ Colonel Long did me the honour to recom- 
mend me to Captain Quentin as his recruiting-serjeant, 
and the Captain, after objecting a little to my height (for 
I measured only five feet seven inches} offered me the 
situation. J expressed myself willing to accept it, pro- 
vided my rank as serjeant were permanently secured to 
me, and I was permitted to offer to my comrades a fair 
bounty ; and though Captain Quentin could not say 
positively to what the: latter would amount, he assured 
me that it should not’fall short of four guineas, Still, 
I was to practise the most rigid economy in dealing with 
the volunteers, A few shillings in advance he would not 
object to, but beyond this he judged it altogether inex- 
pedient to proceed. Thus instructed, I applied myself 
to my new task, and succeeded the same night in get- 
ting two excellent men—such men as answered in every 
respect the which had been set for me. They 
were both good soldiers—they measured five feet nine 
inches-—and they were under twenty-six years of age. 
I was well pleased with my evening’s work, and made 
no doubt of gaining, with proper management, the whole 
‘amount which it was his wish that I should provide. .. 

Captain Quentin did not remain in the island to watch 
our proceeding... He departed the day after my engage- 
ment, leaving. me instructions, not indeed to get the men 
attested, but to keep them in good humour till he should 
return and approve of them. Now, there is no keepin 
a recruit in good humour without a certain expenditu 
of money, and as my purse happened at the time to be 
particularly well filled, I made no hesitation in advancing 
from: its contents the necessary supplies... By these 
means my recruits grew continually more numerous, 
till at last I could muster twelve—with whom an agree- 
ment was actually made,—besides many others who 
waited only for an invitation to join their comrades. 
When things were in this state I did not hesitate to give 
each man what I thought a fair allowance, in his pecu- 
liar circumstances. ‘T'he shilling they took, of course, 
from the King, and I added to it over and above a pound 
note—so as to put a guinea into every man’s pocket. 

There was, of course, no end to the mirth and danc- 
ing of those three days. Our rendezvous was at the 
Star Inn, East Cowes, where fiddles were kept going 
all night long, and our cash being abundant, we receiv- 
ed from the landlord and his family the most liberal 
treatment. But soldiers, when bent upon frolic, scarce- 
ly know where to draw the line, or to stop short. We 
determined to have a regular spree one day, and the 
following were the arrangements which we made, in 
order to fill up the measure of our happiness. 

Wehired fourteen hacks—some with three legs, some 
with four—accoutred with or without saddles, just as the 
case might be; and ordering them, as well as a gig, to 
be in readiness by nine in the morning, at about half- 
past nine we were all mounted. On me, as master. of 
the ceremonies, devolved the care of arranging tho 
cavalcade, and I paraded it thus. In front of all rode 
two trumpet lent musicians in their way ; behind 
them, with an interval of perhaps twenty yards, rode 
six of my recruits ; then came the gig at a like interval 
from ‘the advanced gaurd, in which I, with a young 
woman, took our stations; while, last of all, ubout twenty 
yards off, marched the rear guard, consisting of the other 
six men mounted, At a given signal the trumpets 
sounded, and we rode through the streets of Cowes— 
men and women turning out to cheer us, and crowds of 
children following—and then away towards Newport, 
making frequent halts, as may be imagined, at such 
publie-houses as met us along the road. We had deter- 
inined to dine at Newport, and we did so, very much, to 
the astonishment of the inhabitants, who were quite at 
a loss what to make of men, dressed as we still were, 
like cavalry soldiers, yet destitute of arms, and mount- 
ed on such wretched cattle. Inced scarcely add that 
the consumption of wine and punch at that dinner was 
immense. Neverthcless, we had all our wits about us, 
when after drinking our last bottle at the inn door, we 
resumed our order of march, and departed amid the 
braying of our own trumpets, the laughter of the crowd, 
and the incessant shouts and cries of the children. 

We were not drunk, though all had taken as much as 
they could carry, consequently my advanced guard kept 
order tolerably well till we had cleared the town, when, 
recollecting that 1 had appointed another rendezvous at 
the White Hart, about a couple of miles from Cowes, 
they set off at a brisk pace, and left me and my rear 
guard behind. On we went, however, at our own jog 
trot, and were passing the infantry barracks on the com- 
mon, when a foot soldier, excessively intoxicated, came 
staggering across the road, and ere I could provide 
against the accident, ran right between my horse’s feet. 
The man fell and cut his check and nose on the gravel, 
both of which bled profusely ; but by a sudden wrench 
I threw my horse back. so. completely on his haynches, 
that not a hoof touched him. Still he was so drynk, or 
so sulky, that he could nct or would not rise, and while 
I was yet consulting with my comrades, whohad closed 
up,as to the best course to be pursued, a party from 
the barrack guard came out and made me prisoner. Now 
then, thought I, here is a nice conclusion to my frolic 
—TI am in a scrape at last, if never got into one before ; 
yet I collected my thoughts, became as sober as a judge, 
.and told the truth, both to the adjutant and the surgeon, 
who ran out among others to ascertain what was the 
matter, For the cry was that I had driven over the 
man ; and as he was carried in by his comrades, a feel- 
ing became preyalent among them that his legs were 
broken.’ He was conveyed to the guard bed, his face 
washed, and his body examined, a proceeding of which 
the result was to satisfy those present that he had sus- 
tained no serioys injury ; and the adjutant had already 
told me to go in peace’ for that no blame attached to me, 
when a scheme came into my head which was imme- 
diately executed, “Get up, my man,” said I to the 
drunken soldier, “ you are not hart. Get up and jump 
over the bench, and I'll give you five shillings” “Will 
you,” cried the rascal—looking me full in the face— 
“then it’s done,” and.sure. enough it was. He sprang 
to his feet, cleared the bench, end demanded the sum ; 


and drave ff amid abouts of laughter from the by- 


Misfortanes, evel gine single, and I was 
doomed this day to experience thé trath of the proverb. 
We found our advance waiting for us at the White Hart, 
to whom-we told our.story, and ifthe delight of our 
hearts we indulged somewhat more than might be pru- 
dent, of which the consequence was, that when driving 
into:Gowes, the-wheel of my gig took-a large stone and 
over went the vehicle, tossing my fair companion ‘into 
the kennel .and throwing .me above her. -Shaft, wheel, 
and trace, all gave way, and the wreck of the landlord’s 
carriage was upon men’s shoulders into his sta- 
ble-yard, 

We had'spent some weeks thus, when Captain Quen- 
tin, true to his promise, returned to Cowes, bringing 
with him.the serjeant-major of his regiment, a Belgian, 
by name Du Pré, and as thorough a coxcomb as I have 
ever chanced tosee in his station. Covered with silver 
lace and gorgeously appareled, he would scarcely stoop 
to notice so: humble a personage’as myself, and as to 
the recruits, with them he would hold no intercourse, 
further than was requisite in parading them for inspec. 
tion. It struck me, likewise, that the Captain’s inan- 
ner was altered for the worse. He way captivus and 
inquisitive, asking as many questions about the men’s 
history and past conduet, as ifhe had suspected me of 
a wish to deceive him, But that which astonished me 
most of all, was the manner in which both he and his 
serjeant-major received the statement of the money 
which I had advanced out of my own pocket. The 
latter pronounced me decidedly wrong—the former 
swore that I might seek repayment where I could, but 
that from him I should never receive it. I wasnettled, 
and reminded him in few words, that neither I nor my 
comrades were as yet attested, and that I had only to 
tell them of the treatment which I had received at his 
hands, and to a man they would withdraw from their 
engagement. Upon this the Captain lowered his tone, 
observing that he never meant to keep me out of my 
money—that I had done wrong in having'so far exceed- 
ed the license which he had granted me, but that if I 
would call at his quarters that evening, he would settle 
with me. I did not eall that evening, for I devoted it 
to reflection, which ended in a persuasion that it would 
not be for my advantage to join the Tenth, and that the 
sooner [ withdrew myself from the Isle of Wight the 
better. Accordingly, having ascertained that a vessel 
would sail next day for Weymouth, I engaged a pas- 
sage in her, after which I merely visited my recruits, 
and went quietly to bed. Next morning about nine 
o’clock I waited on Captain Quentin, who handed me 
my twelve pounds without scruple, and then he told me, 
his serjeant-major being present, that I would not suit 
him, and that he should thenceforth dispense with my 
services. 

“T am very glad to hear it, Captain Quentin,” said I, 
“for to be plain with you, it was my intention to take 
the very step in which you have anticipated me. Nei- 
ther you nor your sergeant-major will do for me, so I 
wish you good morning,” 

I went straight to the Star, ordered the porter to con- 
vey my trunk on board of ship, informed my late com- 
rades how the case stood between me and the Captain, 
and bade them farewell. ‘They accompanied me to the 
sea-side very much cast down at the separation, and I 
have never seen any of them since. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 GO TO LONDON, ENLIST IN THE 20TH LiGHT DRAGOLNS, 
AND SERVE WITH IT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

I nap been, while serving in the York Hussars, on in- 
timate terms with the master of our band—a German 
like myself—who, when the corps was disbanded, went 
straight from Cowes to London, and soon got a place in 
the band of the Coldstream Foot-guards. Though I 
brought with me to Weymouth a considerable stock of’ 
ready money, I was yet anxious about the future; so I 
wrote to this man and requested that he would look 
about for some cavalry regiment into which I might be 
likely to be received as a serjeant. The return of post 
brought my friend’s answer, expressing a wish that I 
would come up to London without delay, and stating 
that as the town was full of recruiting parties which all 
paraded once a day in rear of the Horse Guards, it was 
next to impossible that I could fail with one or another 
to gain my object, The advice appeared judicious, so I 
mounted the top of the coach, and in due time was 
transported into this mighty capital, of which I then 
knew nothing, but with which I have since become fa- 
miliar. I took a lodging for myself in one of the strects 
that lead off from the Strand, and being ignorant of my 
friend’s address, repaired next day to the parade groynd 
in St. James’s Park. He was there, as I expected to 
find him, and the meeting between us was on both sides 
very affectionate, Moreover, I learned from him that 
the 20th Light Dragoons was just returned from Ja- 
maica a perfect skeleton and in indifferent order, and 
both he and I concluded that its Colonel would not be 
averse to take advantage of my experience in drilling 
his recruits, and fitting them for active service. 

With this idea in my mind, I presented myself to the 
recruiting-serjeant, one of your thorough-paced, rum. 
drinking, yellow-visaged West Indians, and stated my 
case. His answer was, “We don’t enlist scrjeants ; 
however, you may be an exception to the general rule, 
so we had better go and see the officer,” We went ac- 
cordingly, and Captain Hunt (for such was the officer's 
name), after putting a few questions to me, expressed 
himself anxious to treat with me on my own terms; 
with which, however, he could not undertake to com- 
ply, till he should have obtained the Colonel’s sanction, 
He therefore proposed that I should accompany him to 
Lord Heathfield’s house, and I went. For a few 
minutes Captain Hunt was closeted with hjs lordship, 
during which interval, Serjeant Goodall and J remained 
in the hall: but by and by I was called in, and some 
such scene as the following occurred; ra'nt 

“ Ha !” said his lordship, “ you wish to join my regi 
ment, and to retain your rank of serjeant,"” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Do you understand English?” 

“ Pretty well, my lord.” 

“Can you give the word of command in English ™” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Well then, let us see. Now, speak gut; don’t spare 
your lungs, but imagine that you are standing in the 
centre of Guilford barracks, agd tl:e wind blowing great 
guns. Suy as I say, ‘ Right face!” 

His lordship spoke audibly enough I must allow, but 
I was determined to beat him. 

“ Right face !” hallooed 1, as loud as I could bawl. 

% That's good, that will de. Now try again, * Halt, 
left wheel! ” 

“ Halt, left wheel!” shouted I, with a voice that 
made the window rattle in its frame. 

# Hunt, this man will do,” said hig lordship, turning 


to the Captain: “he’s just the man for us, and fe 
shall have him in-your own troop, But look ye, frienq 
addressing himself to me, “we don’t take recruits a 
serjeants : you must go to-day and be attached us _ pri 
vate ; to-motrow, I will make you a ral; andthe 
next day, you shall become a dacjeant. That's the way 
we do business here !” 

Lord Heathfield was as good as his word. I was by 
a day and a half a private, ere I became a serjeant jp 
the 20th Light Dragoons.‘ 

For about nine months after this I remained in Lon, 
don, recruiting, with some little success, as far ag thy 
regiment was concerned, but at a prodigious cost to my 
own finances. I came to the metropolis with seventy, 
five pounds in my purse; and my new ‘comrades yy 
sooner ascertained the fact than they made a dead go 
at it. I had this party to treat, and that party to treat; 
not once in a way, but continually, till my money met, 
ed away, and my indignation became roused at the 
gross deceits that were practised upon me. At length, 
when my stock was reduced to about fifteen pounds, | 
told the Captain that I was weary of recruiting, anj 
that I wished to join the regiment. Now itso happened, 
that this was precisely the step which he’ was anxioy 
that I should take; fof the quarter-master of his troop 
was very young, and the rest of the non-commissioned 
officers were without experience. He therefore cc. 
dially approved of the determination, and giving me le. 
ters to Major Wallace, the commandi Tr, and to 
the adjutant, expressive of his entire appf@bation of my 
conduct, he sent me away. I joined the regiment in 
Guilford, where both officers and men behaved to me 
with the greatest kindness: and, in spite of” perpetu] 
drills, parades, receiving stores, and all ‘the other ap. 
noyances which are attendant on the formation of a new 
corps, I spent my time for a season very pleasantly, 

From this date, for the space of perhaps a year and 
a half, I have nothing to relate, except such incidents ag 
befel in the course of our movements from one cavalry 
quarter to another. We passed, for example, from 
Guilford to Northampton, from Northampton to Rom. 
ford, from Romford to Dorchester, and from Dorchester 
to Chichester and Southampton, without meeting with 
any adventure that seems to demand description. It is 
true that we changed our commanding officer in this 
interval more than once; fur there came a Colonel 
Taylor from the 7th to supersede Major Wallace, who 
again was superseded for a brief space by Colonel R. 
Gillespie, In like manner, Colonel Gillespie being de. 
sirous of joining the 19th in India, effected an exchange 
with Colonel, now Sir Robert Wilson, under whom the 
discipline of the regiment was well kept up, without a 
single appeal to the cat. But these are mutters with 
which,,as the narrator of my own career, { have com. 
paratively slight concern. Let me, therefore, describe 
only two circumstances, both of which took place at 
Dorchester, and’ then pass on to matters of a more 
stirring kind; such as are witnessed only by soldiers 
who have had an opportunity of learning what, war 
really is. 

There was in our regiment a man called Fitzgerald, 
an Irishman of great stature, but quite unfit, from that 
very circumstance, for a Light Dragoon, He had been 
enlisted by Lord Heathfield himself as a feugelman, and 
seldom discharged any other duty than that of orderly 
to the officer commanding. He was married ; received 
every possible indulgence, was highly esteemed by the 
Colonel, and did pretty much as he liked. When we 
lay at Dorchester there was a continual complaint 
among us that some article of our clothing was stolen, 
Now, a pair of boots, now a pair of leather breeches ; 
now this thing, and now another was missing ; and the 
most provoking part of the business was, tnat nobody 
knew what had become of them, At last one of our 
men, happening to look into a pawnbroker’s shop, saw 
a great coat rolled up on the counter, and recognised 
the regimental mark upon the cape. He went instantly 
to the adjutant, who causing a search to be instituted, 
found a large portion of the articles which had been 
stolen from the barrack-rooms, in the pavubroker’s 
possession ; and learned from the knight ot duplicates, 
that they all came from the same quarter, nainely, from 
the tallest man in the corpe. Fitzgerald was sent for 
to the orderly-room, and charged with the theft. 

“ You're mistaken, sir,” said he to the adjutant, “I 
am not the thief, but I know who is,and will fetch 
him.” 

“ Go, and do so, then,” replied the adjutant , 

Fitzgerald went, but not a foot did he move to return. 
On the contrary, he bolted through the barrack-yate, 
away into the corn-fields, and for some time we saw no 
more of him, 

Fitzgerald was a daring resolute fellow, and having 
his wife in lodgings in the town, not only did not make 
off as deserters generally do, but had the hardihood to 
visit and sometimes to spend the whole night with her. 
The circumstance was reported to the Colonel, who 
flew into a passion, and directed all the non-commis. 
sioned officers to go with pistols and carbines in pursuit, 
and to bring him in, dead or alive. There was as nice 
a hunt through the fields as ever was seen, for the 
country is open for miles round the town; and Fitz- 
gerald, being warned of his danger, got the start, and 
long kept it. But he was gradually headed here and 
there, and driven back towards a wooded avenue, which, 
like the boulevards of many of our continental towns, 
begirds the place, where, each behind a tyce, stood cor- 
porals und serjeants without number; most of whom 
being unwilling to take his life, strove to master him 
with the butts of their carbines, but were beaten off: 
At last one, a foreigner like myself, levelled his piece, 
and exclaimed, “Stop, Fitagerald, or I'll fire.” 

“ Fire, and be d——d !” was the answer, He did 
fire; and the ball passing beneath the man’s arm, and 
out through his left breast, killed him on the spot. 
There Was of course an inquest, and a verdict of man- 
slaughter, followed by an imprigonment and trial. But 
the imprisonment was rendered light by the attentions 
- to the captive by his officers, and the jury acquitted 

m. 

The other circumstance was this, When we occu- 
pied the barracks at the same place, one of our men got 
a pass which permitted him to be abroad at roll-call, 
and to remain as late as twelve o'clock. He went to 
public-house, drank too freely, and rose to come away 
in good time; but in his confusion let the pass fall from 
his hand, and returned to his room without it, Next 
morning some constables came and took him out of bed, 
on a charge of robbery. ‘The bank, it appeared, had 
been broken into over-night, and this man’s pass was 
found on the counter by the persons who first came to 
investigate the circumstances. He was committed to 
prison, as @ matter of course, and put upon his trial ; 
but no harm overtook him. It was sworn to that there 
was barely time for a man to pass from the public- 
house to the barrack-gate in the interval which clapsed 
between his setiling his bill and his admission by the 
guard; while lijs comrades all attested that he lay 


but I told him he should have it the next time we met, 
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jown int a stale of intoxieation, and never raised his 
pad from the pillow till the constables came for him. 
yoreover, it appeared om closer exatninalinn, that the 
wtty had been effected through an aperture which was 
of admitting, I do not say the man himself, 
jgt his head. On such evidence he was acquitted. 
Yet his escape was a narrow one; nor could it ever be 

vrtaizied by whom his pass had been used in a man- 
yer 80 well calculated to sereen the real calprit, and 

innocent'man into’ trouble. 

| pass by the feelings which bowed down the mem- 
pers of the two left squadrons, when after a march to 
gootharmpton, they beheld their comrades of the two 
right squadrons embark wmder Major Butler’s’-orders, 
fe foreign service. "They went joyously on board, and 
ge attended them to the pier with band playing, and 
every other demonstration of respect; but when they 
were , we returned to ovr barracks like mien on 
hom some slight had been passed; so reluctant were 
ye to separate from our old mess-mates, and so cha- 

ined at being denied our stare in the honour that was 
iefore therm. Neither need % describe the sort of life 
ghich we led at Ipswich, where Lord Paget, now Mar- 
qis of Anglesea, commanded a cavalry brigade, and 

ve them, in fair weather and foul, both early and 
hate, ample occupation. Rather let me hurry on to the 
noment, on our parts long and anxiously desired, when 
being commanded by Col. Wilson, we were marched to 
Portsmouth, and; after delivering over our horses to 
appointed to receive them, removed on board of 
ship, Whither we were goimg nobody knew, and few 
took the trouble to inquire. It was enough for us to be 
ysured, that now at length there was a prospect of ser- 
yice before us; and though the removal of our horses 
gemed to point to a distant field of operations, even 
that antiei pation nowise dana ped our spirits. We gave 
three hearty cheers to the @rowds who thronged the 
soreto witness our departure, and rejoiced exceedingly, 
yhen, the anchors being raised, our squadron moved 
dowly down Channel, 

The armament to which I was now attached, had at 
itshead Admiral Popham and General Sir David Baird ; 
the former in command of the fleet, the latter of the 
troops. Our first rendezvous was:the Cove of Cork, of 
which it is unneceseary that I should give a description, 
further than that the wretched appearance of the boat- 
menand people on shore struck me very much, But I 
aw little of them, and nothing of their neighbours ; 
for, after a brief sojourn, for the purpose of taking in 
sores, we again weighed anchor, and stood beyond the 
hurbour’s mouth, under a gentle breeze, with not fewer 
than seventy-five sailin company. Neitherdid our fair 
wind leave us all the way to Madeira, where we touch- 
cd and lay a little space for refreshment; after which 
we again pursued our voyage, without mecting with 
wy adventure, till the port of St. Salvador lay before us. 
[soon fournd that our sojourn here was likely to be pro- 
tracted a tittle, for the Colonel went on shore avowedly 
to purchase horses, and both water and fresh provisions 
were exhausted; I therefore requested, and obtained 
prmissiom to land; and as the circumstances attending 
this ramble appear, at least to myself, to have some in- 
terest, 1 slaalll perhaps be pardoned if I shortly describe 
them 


St. Salvador is divided into two towns, the upper and 
the lower, of which the former stands beautifully on the 
ridge of a hill; while the latter, full of filth and the 
fumes of the coarsest tobacco, runs along the margin of 
the water. ‘There are plenty of convents and monas- 
teties in both, but particularly in the upper town ; into 
the chapel attached to one of which J, with two of my 
fllow serjeants, enterod. It was the hour of vespers, 
am the monks all sang, with might and main, the 
chants pecwliar to the day, to which we listened with 
impertarba ble gravity, till one, more corpulent than the 
rest, came to us, and desired to know whicther we were 
Christians. We said “ Yes,’* of course; upon which a 
second question was put, “ Whence come ye?” Now, 
Thad my wits about me,and replied, without hesitation, 
“Fron Ireland.” ‘That was as it ouglit to have been. 
Ireland was indeed a Christian country; and we should 
get into favour at once, provided it could be shown that 
we understood what was going’ on around us, Accord- 
ingly, the Abbot (for such Ihe proved to be) opened a 
mass-book, znd requested me to read. I had not for- 
gotten my Tatin, but read with: such correctness, that 
the fat nam was quite charmed. We were carried into 
the refectory and feasted on sweet-meats and fruit, well 
washed down with wine of the best quality ; after which 
wetook our leave, and returned to the inn where we 
had ordered a dinner to be in readiness. Neither did 
we fail to mmake the same answer to our host, who was 
just as inquisitive touching the state of our belief, as the 
Abbot, Finally, the cloth was laid, the dinner eerved, 
and we made ready to begin. 

But there is a custom in St. Salvador which could 
notbe omitted. At the head of” the table, between two 
lighted tapers, a wooden crucifix was placed, towards 
which the waiter looked with al possible earnestness 
While he said grace; and when the meal was ended the 
sune ceremony occurred, with this remarkable addition. 
Having returned thanks, the waiter took the crucifix 
and kissed it; he then handed it to us, by whom it was 
kissed too. And well would it Jnave been, had all who 
Visited St. Salvador acted with as much discretion as 
wedid, But we had in our regiment two wild thought- 
less officers, one of whom was always followed by a 
Wodledog, amd he had the great imprudence to apply 
the crucifix to his dog’s mouth imstead of kissing it him- 
las he had been requested to dv. Immediately there 
Ww arising throughout the whole town, the conse- 
quences of which these gentlermen escaped only by 
fight; while the same night, two persons, a sailor and 
awoman, were murdered; doubtless in revenge of this 
Wanton insult to the people's prejudices, 

Having procured about one hundred horses, and re- 
cruited our sea-stock, the fteet again weighed anchor, 
very much to the satisfaction of those on board, between 
Whom and the shore all communication except on duty 
Wis prohibited. I did not, however, continue my voy- 
’ge in the traaasport which had brought me thus fur, for 
the Captain of the Diomede 64, laaving requested the 

of a serjeant to instruct his midshipmen in the 
broad.sword excercise, Colonel Wilson was good cnough 
‘recommend me, and 1 got a berth in his vessel. 
While passing: in the Diomede from St. Salvador to the 
Cape, I witnessed, on a calm day, the loss of two India- 
Men, which were wrecked on an island that rises so 

tlle above the level of the water, as to be covered when- 

ver the wind’ blows high. How they got on shore it 
Was dificult to imagine, for the breeze was of the light- 
tt; indeed, so smooth was the sea, that, except three 
Persons, all, both passengers and crew, were saved with- 
ut difficulty, ‘Nor would these Have perished, but for 

intemperance of two, and the misguided and fatal 
“atice of the third. It is well Kmown that Brigadier- 
General York perished because he had so loaded himself 


sbip’s bowsprit to the rock, he ‘sank like a stone, and | 
never roseagain. © 

With the exception of this misfortune;and the usual 
rough sports in crossing the line, there happened nothe 
ing in the course of the voyage’ from’St. Salvador to% 
Table Bay particularly deserving of notice. Once, iz- 
deed, our ship, which formed the rear-guard of the con- 
voy, cleared for action; and the first-lieutenant placed 
me as captain at oné of the guns. ‘But the alarm proved 
to be groundless, for the strange fleet, which refuséd’ to 
answer our si even when we fired into their leader, 
showed at last the Portuguese colours, very much’ to 
our chagrin.'. ‘Though, therefore, there was much la- 
mentation over bulk-heads knocked’ away, and sea- 
stock displaced, no bones were broken; and we steered 
our coursé again, only half pleased with the result. But 
our mortification ‘ceased to be’ remembered, when at 
length the lofty peak of Table Mount loomed above the 
waters, For two days we'saw these bold heights rising 


hourly more and more distinct as we neared them ; and 
on the third, keeping clear of the Dutch batteries, 
which vainly sought to annoy us, Wé' steered into Table 
Bay. There, about mid-channel, in a station which 
we compelled some fishermen to point out, the admiral 
took his berth, while round him the convoy, as by ones 
and twos the vessels got together, dropped anchor, and 
farled their sails. ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 SERVE AT THE CAPE, AND IN THE RIVER PLATA, 
WE were now at the end of our voyage, and had noth- 
ing further to seek than the opportunity of making 
good our landing, the signal to prepare for which soon 
floated from the commodore’s mast-head. ‘Three days’ 
provisions were ordered to be cooked, and all boats to 
be got in readiness; while armed launches, and such 
vessels'as drew the least water,,were moved as near to 
the beach as seemed compatible with a due regard to 
their own safety. Meanwhile, the enemy Were not idle. 
Their batteries along shore; both numerous and heavily 
armed, kept up an incessant fire, particularly upon our 
reconnoitering frigate the Leda, which never scemed to 
regard such salutations; while large masses of men 
showed themselves on the heights, as if determined to 
push us back into the sea. Nevertheless, the boats were 
manned and filled with troops; arid the whole, rowing 
as close in-shore as the heavy surf would allow, there 
halted. Ido not know why this move was made, for 
nothing came of it; indeed, after the loss of a barge 
and half a company of grenadiers, the whole of whom 
went down as soon as the boat upset, we were recalled 
by signal from the commodore,and returned each corps 
and troop to its respective vessel. 

There had been several councils of war previous to 
this attempt—they were renewed apparently with fresh 
spirit as soon as the attempt failed; and it was deter- 
mined by those im authority to divide the force, by scnd- 
ing a portion, with Brigadier-General Beresford at their 
head, round to Saldana bay, It chanced that the 20th 
Light Dragoons formed part of General Beresford’s de- 
tachment, which put to sea at sun-set with a fair wind, 
and were, at am early hour in the morning, at their 
place of debarkation. Here very little show of opposi- 
tion was made. A few Boors, supported by a handful 
of French troops, rather watched our operations than 
strove to interrupt them; so that before dark we were 
all safely on shore, our piquets planted, and our bivouac 
formed. Yet were wenot without our difficulties. The 
horses, unaccustomed to the sort of food laid in fer 
them at St. Salvador, had fallen into such wretched con- 
dition, that they were incapable of doing service ; and 
the guns it was necessary to drag by shecr manual 
labour over the trackless sands of which the suil of 
this part of South Africa almost entirely consists. Ac- 
cordingly, though we began our march next day, our 
progress was of necessity slow; while our sufferings 
from heat, and still more through the want of water, 
proved to be considerable. Still, as the enemy never 
showed a front, nor, indeed, approached nearer than a 
days’s march of us, we had, as a military body, nothing 
to do: and we found, on our arrival at Cape Town, that 
it was already in possession of the English. 

The tale of the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 
has been so often told already, that I may be excused 
from entering upon the subject now, more especially as 
the operation presented but few incidents by the de- 
scription of which a common reader or listener is likely 
to be attracted. A trifling skirmish opened ghe gates of 
the capital to our people; after which General Jansen, 
unable to maintain himself in the interior, beeame, 
with his army, prisoners of war. Neither is it neces- 
sary to linger long over the details of my own life, 
during the few months which I spent in South Africa, 
One or two anecdotes, suchas occur to my recollection 
at the moment, will probably suffice to fill up what 
might otherwise be a blank in my narrative ; and then 
we pass on to other and more curious matters, in which 
it was my fortune to bear a part. 

The duty in Cape ‘Town resembled in almost every 
particular the order of service in a common garrison 
town in England. Sir David Baird, being a mighty 
disciplinarian, had @11 his infantry officers at the balance 
step; and, watch’ in hand, appeared himself on the 
drill-ground, regulating their movements as if he had 
beén the adjutant of a regiment.” So passed the time 
from six to seven each morning, after which came regi- 
mental and brigade parades, from which the men never 
retired before nine, and sometimes not for an hour or 
two later. Meanwhile, in barracks, pipe-claying, heel- 
balling, and the other amusemeuts peculiar to the sol- 
dier in those days, went forward; which were diversi- 
fied by guard-mountings, field-days, roll-calls, and a 
system of drill, to which there seemed to be no end. It 
was otherwise with us of the 20th Light Dragoons, 
Our Colonel, Sir Robert Wilson, gave us as little trou- 
ble as possible. We took onr piquets, to be sure, and 
paraded once a day, besides attending faithfully to our 
stable duty, and preserving good order; but he never 
harassed us with work that was not called for; and as 
to punishments, there were none, because they were not 
needed. Nay, more—he used to march us two or three 
times a'week, in our stable-dresses, to an elevated plain 
about a mile from the town, and there encourage us to 
play at all sorts of athletic games, himself and his bro. 
ther officers taking part in them. This latter proceed. 
ing, however, accorded not at all with the rigid notions 
of the General. Having come upon us one day, while 
engaged in our sports, he took no notice of the circum. 
stance at the moment, but the very next morning a 
general order appeared, which left us no leisure for a 
repetition of the scene. ‘The yiding-school was brought 
into play~—we had our parades and drills as well as the 
best of them—and were made to feel that, under what 
is called a smart commander, the English soldier must 
cease to think of aught except the drudgery of his pro- 
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While the main” body of our foree ‘oceupied Cape 


before us, the resemblance to a lion couchant becoming | - 


‘Town, 4 line of outposts was established abowt sevetity 
tiles in the interior, which were relieved; frém time to 
time,'by detachments ‘both of horse and foot, sent wp 
for that purpose. It came to my turn, among’ others, 
to be employed on this service; and I found myself, 
with a captain of my own regiment, a’ cornet, a lieu- 
tenant of artillery, about forty men, and two 'six-pound. 
ers, occupying the house ‘of a wealthy Dutch ‘farmer. 
Our host was exceedingly civil, particularly to me, who 
acted as interpreter between him’ and his guésts; and 
being rich in flocks, and liberal in’ his ideas, we fared 
well. We had plenty to eat and drink, excellent stabling 
for our horses, little or nothing to do in the way of duty, 
and a good deal of amusement. For example, we’ all 
became hunters of wolves, of which’ we destroyed 
great numbers; though, at the outset, our acquaintance 
with these animals had well nigh proved tou intimate. 
"The case was this. Be 

Our host was in the habit of collecting’ his ‘flock 
every night, within a large kraal or pen, round which 
his slaves kept fires burning, in order to scare away the 
wolves, Not being aware of the boldness with which 
these animals make their attacks, I had gone, with a 
number of my comrades, to sleep one might among 
some straw, about fifty yards in front of the kraal; for 
the weather was hot, the rooms were close, and we 
fancied that we should be more comfortable without 
doors than within. We made for ourselves excellent 
nests among the litter, which we drew over us, and 
were sound asleep, when suddenly a whole troop of 
animals came rushing along, numbers of which trod 
upon our chests, heads, and limbs, without, however, 
doing us any injury. We awoke, of course ; and to 
our great astonishment, heard several shots fired, after 
whiclhi back came our four-footed visitants, again dash- 
ing through our capacious bed without ceremony. This 
was too much, so Wé sprang to our feet, and learned, 
to our amazement, that the kraal had been attacked by 
a pack of wolves,a large portion of which had galloped 
over us as we lay asleep. Immediately an impulse was 
given, under which we acted during the remainder of 
our sojourn at the outposts. 

We watched for the wolves night after night, the ar- 
tillery officer planting one of his guns so as to give 
them a salute—and once he fired, and, with the grape 
with which he had loaded, killed two of them. But 
the alarm thr t the line, occasioned by that shot, 
was indescribable. All night long patrols were coming 
in to ascertaiv what was the matter; so that our officer 
was never again tempted to repeat his experiment, 
which, indeed, was little needed, for we soon found out 
a more convenient method of dealing with them. There 
were in our vicinity three wolf-towers—that is to say, 
circular buildings, hollow in the midst, and about ten 
feet in height—having a sort of trap-door in each, simi- 
lar in its construction to those which are used in rat- 
traps—and a place within where the bait, a rotten sheep, 
could be fastened. Into these the wolves were tempted 
every night, the trap-door falling down upon them the 
moment they touched a particular spring; and in the 
mornings we used to go, with muskets and carbines, to 
shoot them from above. We destroyed by these means 
some hundreds of those mischievous animals. 

Oar tour of duty being ended we returned to Cape 
Town, where matters continued to be managed so as 
to disgust our commanding officer, and to our great 
grief he leftus. Before he went away, however, he 
assembled both officers and men upon parade, and as- 
sured us that his first proceeding after he should reach 
England, would ‘be, to apply for our recall. He then 
entreated the-major, on whom the command would de- 
volve, to act up to the system of internal economy 
which he had established, and expressed a hope that 
when we met ogain, he should find the defaulter’s book 
as little blotted with entries as it was at that moment. 
Colonel Wilson was not yet out of sight of land, ere 
his parting admonition was forgotten. The officer to 
whose tender mercies he committed us had been edu- 
cated in a different school, and he preferred the lessons 
learned in his youth to those which he had acquired in 
manhood; ‘so the ¢at-o-nine-tails which had fallen 
among usinto entire disuse came immediately into play. 
Iam quite sure that with all this severity the duty was 
not better done; and I know that things which used to 
be accounted an amusement, were now felt as a hard- 
ship. 

Our only hope thenceforth was that Colonel Wilson 
would perform his promise, and that we should be re- 
called from a station which our superiors were deter- 
mined to make as little agreeable to us as possible. 
Neither were we disappointed in that hope. ‘The Colo. 
nel quitted us on Feb. 18, 1806, and in the month of 
August in the same year, there arrived two squadrons of 
the 21st Dragoons, to whom we were commanded to 
make over our horses. It was a bright day for us in 
which we obeyed that order, and our imaginations 
were busy with the delights of England, when a large 
black ship made her appearance in Table Bay, and our 
destination was immediately changed. 

I had forgotten td state, that not long after the fall of 
the Cape, an expedition against Monte Video and Bue- 
nos Ayres was planned, and that a force under Briga- 
dier General Beresford had proeeeded with commodore 
Popham to attempt the reduction of these places. At 
first all went well with them. The enemy opened their 
gates, and the inhabitants submitted; but by-and-by a 
change for'the worse occurred; and the vessel, just al- 
luded to, was the bearer of dispatches which announced 
the imminent danger to which our comrades were ex- 
posed.- Immediately reinforcements of ships and men 
were directed to proceed to the Plata; along with 
which we, being now dismounted, and one squadron of 
the 21st, to which our horses had been made over, re- 
ceived orders to take our passage. 

Before I enter upon the narrative of our operations 
on the river Plata, it is necessary that I should guard 
myself against the risk of being thought to speak in 


He was undeniably too much addicted to the harassing 
system, and sometimes mistook the duties of an adju- 
tant for those of a general: but he was impartial, paid 
no respect to person, and never deprived the soldier of 
hisdues. The treasure found at Cape Town, (and it 
was considerable) he divided on the spot between the 
fleet and the army; and he knew im dealing with indi- 
viduals how to show mercy, as well as how to be 
severe- For example, there was one of his orderlies, a 
corporal of the 20th, who, though a good man on the 
whole, forgot himself so much as to get twice drunk, in 
spite ef the general’s admonitions to the contrary. Now 
there was no crime which Sir David hated so much 
as drunkenness, out of which hewas aecustomed 
to say, all other crimes took their rise, and corporal 
Marshall, after the second offence was sent back to the 
regiment, with directions that he should be tried by a 
court-martial. The sentence implied, as might be 


terms otherwise than respectful of Sir David Baird.— |. 


by corporal punishment. The 
ments General ‘Baird i ding 
office? fo carry into e 7 from’ the last he desired 
that the culprit might*be exeused ; and knowing’ his 
worth, he took him again into his family, where the 
man conducted himself ever after with the utmost pro- 
priety. He was accordingly restored to his chevrons, 
ue ee of him again in the 
sequel. 

I return now to ‘bur voyage, which proved to be 
tempestuous, insomuch had hoot became scat- 
tered in all directions, and the ships were compelled to 
steer their course, each independently of its consorts. 
That in which the 20th Light Dragoons happened to 
embark, was the first to reach the Plata~—a magnifi- 
cent river, in point of ‘width, and soon as you ascend 
beyond the influence of the tide, remarkable for the 
excellence of its water. Of the scenery that adorns it 
banks—-the wide and open plains, bounded afar off 
lofty mountains, it is unnecessary that I ‘should 
When you first enter the mighty stream you see, to be 
sure, ncthing of these things, for the space from shore 
to shore measures upwards of one hundred miles, but 
as you draw towards Monte Video the pan 
comes attractive in the extreme, particularly to persons 
who, like ourselves, had suffered much from the effects 
of a rough sea. We were all therefore deeply interest. 
ed with the objects around us, though our surprise was 
a good deal excited, when we found no vessel waiting 
with orders, nor other signs of our predecessors in the 
river. Bat at last a small King’s cutter hove in sight, 
which signalised us to come under ‘her stern and 
municated to our captain the sad intelligence that Gen- 
eral Beresford and his troops were cut off. “I am 
sorry to say,” added the officer who spoke, “that we 
have not a foot of ground to stand upon ; nevertheless 
you must continue your course till you reach the 
Admial’s station, where directions will be given as to 
your future arrangements,” : 

On we went, g-eviously chagrined by a communica- 
tion so little expected, till at the close of ‘another day’s 
sajl we beheld the fleet laying at anchor in the middle 
of the river. Casting our eyes landward, we saw at 
the same time that the Spanish flag waved upon the 
battlements of Monte Video, while an occasional. shot 
from the batteries, as a boat or light craft ventured near 
gave proof that the garrison was on the alert, As the 
commander of the cutter had forewarned us, we were 
immediately brought to by the admiral, who confirmed 
the intelligence of general Beresford’s defeat, and di- 
rected us'to take up a convenient berth while our con- 
sorts were assembling. We obeyed his orders of 
course; and during several days'sole occupation con- 
sisted in watching the arrival of one straggler after 
another, and in speculating, as men so circumstanced 
are apt to do, touching the probable designg of our 
superiors. 

The fleet came in at last, and no accident having oe- 
curred to any portion of it, was collected round the 
admiral’s ship in the order by him pointed out. ‘Then 
followed signals for officers commanding regiments and 
the heads of departments to attend a council of war, 
the result of which was, that an attempt ought to be 
made, first to silence the enemy’s batteries which com- 
manded the coast, and then to, force a landing. As 
good luck would have it, too, there had arrived in the 
Plata a three-decker bound from India to England, 
which the admiral pronouncing unfit to undertake so 
long a voyage, added to his own squadron, and resolved 
to employ against the town. Accordingly she moved in 
support of a flotilla of schooners and ships’ launches 
towards Monte Video, in order, to reduce, which, 
several transports had at the same time been fitted ‘up 
as bomb-ships. But there was not sufficient depth of 
water to bring the Lancaster within range ; and the 
rest were too light to do damage to the enemy’s works, 
A couple of hours unless cannonading sufficed to show, 
that this scheme would not answer; and the battering 
vessels being recalled, new councils were held, and new 
determinations arrived at, 

The senior officer present with our armament, was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Backhouse, ‘of the 47th regiment ; 
the second in command was Lieutenant-Colonel Vesset 
of the 38th. Colonel Browanrig acted as quarter. 
master-gencral, and was assisted in the adjutant-gener- 
ral’s department by Captain Ebrington. By these gen- 
tlemen—the whole staff of the army—it was judged 
expedient to get possession of Maldapado, an open town 
at some distance below Monte Video, where the 
being delivered from the inconveniences of a long im- 
prisonment on board of ship, might establish a post, and 
wait for reinforcements. Accordingly at daybreak one 
morning the fleet weighed anchor ; and keeping out of 
reach of the guns of a strong fort, which the enemy 
still held in the middle of the stream, brought up, after 
a few hours’ delay, as near to the bank as possible— 
Immediately the boats were hoisted ont, and the troops 
having been already prepared for the movement, stepped 
without confusion into their places and the disembarka- 
tion was effected. For there were no batteries here to 
harass us, and the ships launches with earronades in 
their bows, soon cleared the level strand of the few 
musketeers that showed themselves ; yet were the ene- 
my not unprepared to give us a weleome. About three 
or four hundred yards from high water mark, there 
were some ranges of low sand-hills; behind which, 
having a couple of field-pieces to support them, the 
Spaniards, were drawn up in force. Though they did 
not see this formation, our chiefs, suspected that such a 
thing might be, and they made their dispositions ac- 
cordingly. ‘The infantry was formed in an echellon 
line—the grenadiers of the 38th being near the right 
-—the mounted cayalry were in reserve—and we, who 
had no horses, fell in as light infantry on the left. Two 
three-pounders dragged by seamen constituted the whole 
of our artillery, and considering the difficulties that at- 
tended the transport of wheel-earriages through the 
sand, they were amply sufficient for all purposes. 

Such was the order into which .we threw ourselves, 
as soon .as the last of our detachments touched the 
land ; and our advance was begun in the highest spirits, 
and in full confidence of success. Neither did the 
enemy fire a shot, till the grenadiers on our extreme 
right had topped the sandhill, when a volley was 
thrown in upon them with snore murderous effeet than 
I reevllect on any other occasion to have witnessed.— 
They fell by sections—almost every man being struck 
in the head. ‘There was of course a momentary con- 
fusion, while the survivors recoiled under the ridge, but 
no serious check occurred. The line formed again, 
sprang with a rush over the summit, poured in a well- 
directed fire upon the Spaniards, and overthrew them 
in a moment. No pause was made, nor time given to 
rally, for the squadron of the 2lstcharged home: and 
a round or two of grape from the three-pounders com. 
pleted the defeat. We took the cannon and turned 
them on the fugitives—after which we pursued them 
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in five minutes masters of the 
- geerie of barricading and plunder, as ve no 
words to describe. While some ran to fill up the ends 
of the streets with barrels, cars,. and household furni- 
ture, others broke. into wine and spirit stores, or ranged 
through the dwellings of the. inhabitants, carrying des- 
traction and terror intg all their quarters. For our 
commandant gave his people three hours’ licence, and 
never surely did men make better use of the upportuni- 
ties afforded them, ..It was in vain that the officers flew 
from cellar to cellar, knocking in the heads of casks 
and pouring out the contents into the street, The 
soldiers, if they could not get at liquor elsewhere, drop- 
ped their canteens into the kennel and. were soon in a 
state which set all subordination and discipline at defi- 
ance. It was well for us that the Spaniards did not 
think of returning to the attack. _ If they had done so, 
we should have been cut to pieces, almost without resis- 
_ Maldonado, thongh not a fortified town, was a mili- 
‘tary station—that ia tg.say, there was a barrack there 
—a gloomy pile, having all its windows secured with 
iron bars and surrounded by a lofty wall. Into that 
‘building we thrust our prisoners, of whom a large 
number had fallen into our hands, ard there kept them 
till an opportunity offered of sending them on board the 
fleet. Meanwhile the few among our own people who 
were fit for duty, took the outposts, and the rest slept 
where they had fallen down—some in houses, some in 
the streets, but all.in a state of helpless intoxication — 
Under such circumstances, the night was, to. those in 
command, an anxious one. . But with the morrow came 
such threats from ‘heac-quarters, as, assisted by the 
provost and his guard, restored order; and the men 
betook themselves to the work of fortifying and render- 
ing the post tenable, Moreover, the walls of the houses 
were posted with proclamations inviting the iahabi- 
tants to return home, and ‘assuring them in the common 
' style of such documents, that the English were not 
come as conquerors but as friends. Still the work of 
pillage, though covertly carried on, could not be entirety 
suppressed; and I plead gulty in my own person, of 
having committed one outrage upon property. - 

I have no taste for drinking, and never had. Like 
other soldiers I enjoyed my glass when it came in the 
way; but such scenes as were enacted in Maldonado 
on the present occasion always filled me with horror 
and disgust. While others were marauding in crowds 
I accordingly kept quiet ; but no sooner was discipline 
restored than I determined to see whether the whole- 
sale plunderers had left any gleanings behind, such as 
might satisfy my moderate desires, With this view I 
sallicd forth one day from the barrack, into which we 
were by this time marched, and stealing along by the 
backs of the houses so as to elude the notice of the 
prevost, I entered a deserted mansion, and began to look 
about. It was thoroughly ransacked, the furniture was 
all broken, and every thing of value apparently removed ; 
indeed I saw but one, article on the ground floor, a 
small square table which was entire. I struck my fist 
upon it, and heard something rattle. This induced me 
to feel about for the handle of some drawer; but I 
could discover nothing of the kind, so I turned it upside 
down, and jumped upon it. Thebottom of the drawer 
gave way, and I beheld a dozen silver-handled knives 
and forks, of which [took immediate possession, and 
wrapping them up in my pocket-handkerchief, stuffed 
them into my bosom,and mounted the stairs. Again, 
the spectacle that met my eyes was of the most melan- 
choly kind, for the progress of the spoiler was every- 
where visible :.yet I again ascertained that my prede- 
cessors had left their.work incomplete, and my hopes 
were a second time éxeited. » There was a smali door in 
the wall of one of the bed-rooms which seemed to have 
escaped notice, for it was closed, and resisted all my 
efforts to open it. “Now,” thought I, “ suppose the 
Padrone should have kept his money-chest here. It is 
exactly the sort of place for a safe”’—and money and 
jewels, it may be necessary to add, were the only 
species of property whieh I coveted. Full of this idea 
I looked about till I discovered a shovel in one of the 
cellars, with which J attacked the door, now pressing it 
from below, now forcing my weapon through the narrow 
side slit, till at last it flew open. I sprang forward and 
found myself in a well-furnished dressing closet—in the 
wardrobes surrounding: which were buth ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s apparel made after the newest fashion, and 
of the most costly materials, But I did not want coats 
or silk gowns, so I looked farther and beheld two trunks, 
both of them locked, standing at the opposite extremity. 
Into them, with the help;of my friendly shovel, I soou 
made my way and was again disappointed to perceive 
that they, too were filled with articles of dress. Shirts 
of the finest linen, chemises flounced with lace, silk 
stockings, silk handkerchiefs, and ladies’ shoes—these 
made up the lading of the boxes—while here and there 
Icame upon a petticoat of the richest brocade, and a 
robe of which I could scarce estimate the value. 

I gazed long and eagerly on my treasure, lamenting 
only the abscnce of means for securing it entire; and 
pondering within myself what selection to make out of 
so much that was tempting. . At last after packing up 
a petticoat or two, I found them too bulky, and was 
forced to content myself with a dozen shirts, as many 
shifts, some silk stockingsand handkerchiefs. Of these 
T made a bundle, with which, under my arm, I loitered 
about till it grew dark, and then stole quietly back, 
throwing all my eyes about me, to the barrack. I was 
fortunate enough to reach my quarters unobserved, and 
goon won. the heasts of the women of the regiment, 
by distributing among them the chemises and silk stock- 
ings. The shirts and handkerchiefs I of course kept to 
myself, and for many years afterwards I continued to 
wear them, whenever it was my wish to appear in female 

society to the best advantage. 


CHAPTER IX. 
I SEE MORE SERVICE, AND STRIKE A FEW BLOWS. — 


Sucn was the routine of our existence for some time 
im Maldonado. The provest going continually about 
-/qwith a drummer and guard, he soon became. the only 
successful marauder in the place; for he was a wise 
man in his: generation and knew how to thrive upon the 
execution of the laws. His mode of proceeding was 
this. If he caught a poor devil laden with booty, he 
eased him of his burden forthwith, tied him up and 
gave him five-and-twenty lashes; an amount which he 
was never known to exceed, unless the culprit proved 
refractory. For after the twenty-fifth had been applied, 
his humanity always got the. better of his sense of jus- 
tice, ahd he would say, “ Now be off, I have not seen 
you, mor have you seen me.” Of course the tortured 
Wretch was. too happy to fall into these terms, so. he de- 
with the comfortable conviction on his mind, that 
he had acted as jackal to the. man in office, and helped 
him to make his fortune. ‘ 
There had been great waste of the necessaries of life 


when we first entered the town; sind a scarcity of pro- 
visions began in consequence ‘to be felt. From. the 
fleet, moreover, our supplies came in both irregularly 
and in small quantities; for there, too, both food and 
tum began to ruo short. Under such circumstances, 
inquiries were instituted which led to the intelligence 
that numerous herds of cattle grazed over the plains in 
the interior: and spies being hired, it. was resolved to 
send out aniarmed party, for the purpose of collecting 
and driving.a herd of them in, To accomplish this ob- 
ject one hundred. infantry and fifty horse were ordered 
to parade at ten o’clock at night, and to march under 
the guidance of a trusty emissary withersoever he might 
lead them. They went, and returned next day with 
upwards of twenty bullocks;a very acceptable booty 
both to soldiers and seamen, to which, night after night, 
further additions were ‘made. Horses, too, were by 
such means got together, in sufficient numbers to mount 
all the dragoons, while occasionally a mill was sur- 
prised, and its contents of flour brought to head-quar- 
ters... I was more than once employed on these ser- 
‘vices; but as nothing extraordinary befel, except twice, 
I shall content myself with describing those excursions 
only, out of which something like an adventure arose. 
Our stock of fresh meat was getting very low, and the 
enemy, warned by our frequent forays, had driven their 
cattle to a distance; when on Christmas eve, 1806, 
Colonel Backhouse heard from one of his agents, that 
at a particular point, not far from the water-side though 
deeper into the interior than we had yet ventured, a 
drove of some hundreds of bullocks was penned up. He 
determined to get possession of these if he could, and 
the erdinary force, a hundred infantry, and fifty troop. 
ers, were directed to parade, at the-usual hour, for bul- 
lock-hunting.. We moved off in high spirits ; and with 
videttes thrown out and other precautions taken, pene- 
trated, without meeting with the smallest opposition, to 
the point indicated by our guide. We reached it about 
three o’clock in the morning, and saw, sure enough, be- 
tween two and three hundred cattle, with some valua- 
ble horses, gathered within a pen. To drive off the 
keepers, open the pen, and turn the animals’ heads to- 
wards Maldongdo was the work of a minute ; and after 
‘a short halt to refresh both men and animals, we be- 
gan our homeward march. But we had not proceeded 
far, when the day being fully broke, we saw the wide 
plain through which we were moving, covered with scat- 
tered bands of horsemen, who began, sounding their 
cow-horns with all their might, and riding in a direction 
parallel to that which we with our, plunder were pursu- 
ing. Ofcourse we pricked up our ears, and moved 
like men prepared for battle, till suddenly the yelling 
of cows-horns ceased ; and the natives, putting each a 
finger in his mouth, sent forth a loud and peculiar cry, 
which the cattle appeared to understand as fully as we 
did our own language. Up went the tail of each par- 
ticular bullock straight on end, and away they galloped 
immediately,one taking this direction, another that, till 
the whole herd had dispersed to the various points of 
the compass. Then was there riding and running 
amongst us—some laughing, others swearing, but all 
equally failing to head the brutes or keep them in their 
places; till suddenly their opened upon us, right and 
left, in front and in rear, a terrible fire of musketry. 
The Spaniards, it appeared, had laid for us an ambus- 
cade, into which our precipitancy hurried us, and no- 
thing now remained but to leave the cattle to them- 
selves and fight our way back to Maldonado. But the 
odds against us were too great. After losing several 
of our men and an officer—the latter shot through the 
heart—we were driven back to the water’s edge and 
there surrounded. Some tall rocks that lay within low- 
water mark afforded some: cover te the infantry, while 
the cavalry had nothing for it but to skirmish at every 
disadvantage. It was a providential matter that the 
tide was out, otherwise no exertion of valour could have 
saved us ; and that the Spuniards held us in too much 
respect, to press us back from our hazardous position. 
We maintained the fight as _we best could, charging 
from time to time when an opportunity offered, and 
then retreating again, so as to be in some degree pro- 
tected by the fire of the infantry, when the officer who 
commanded, seeing the impossibility of forcing his way 
through, sent off three dragoons, one after another, at 
intervals of five minutes, along the edge of the water 
towards head-quarters. Happily for themselves, none 
of them was cut off, though the arrival of one was all 
on which we ventured to count; und Colonel Back- 
house lost not a moment in getting his people under 
arms, with the whole of whom, a slight garrison being 
left to defend the works, he hastened to our relief. But 
the Spaniards did not wait his coming—they retreated 
on the first appearance of his scouts, and left us at liberty 
to march back, not a little mortified at the result of an 
excursion from which we had hoped:to derive so much 
profit. i 
The second expedition which I have undertaken to 
describe was somewhat similar to the above, except that 
the issue of the two by no means corresponded. It 
fell out thus :— 
About sixteen miles from Méldonado, though, like 
it, but a short way removed from the river, stands the 
city of San Carlos, an open town, but a place of some 
importance, being the residenve of a bishop, and the 
capital of the surrounding district, | It was determined 
to lay San Carlos under requisition, and to threaten the 
inhabitants with a hostile visit, unless they supplied us 
with a certain quantity of cattle. To convey this mes- 
sage the accustomed force was sent out, Colonel Brown- 
rig and Captain Ebrington both being of the party, the 
latter of whom, by the way, seldom failed to be present 
whenever anything like fun or fighting was likely to 
take place. We arrived as usual, at an early hour in 
the morning, within a mile and a half of our point ; 
where the party being assembled, a flag of truce was 
sent in, and the pleasure of the English general ex- 
plained. No great time elapsed ere the bishop in full 
canonicale, followed by all the clergy of the place, came 
out to salute us. They brought with them multitudes 
of country people loaded with bread, cheese, and wine, 
and having explained that they could not at that mo- 
ment furnish the cattle required, they’ promised, if the 
party would return on a stated day, that all would be 
prepared for them. As it waa our policy to conciliate 
rather than overawe, the excuses of the bishop were ac- 
cepted, and Colonel Brownrig havisg permitted us to 
eat and drink ef what the San Carlos people supplicd, 
our trumpets sounded to horse, and we withdrew. 
By-and-by the day came round at which we had en- 
gaged to return, and it was again my fortune to form 
one of the intended escort. It seemed, also, that though 
nowise distrusting the bishop, Colonel Brownrig was 
willing to provide against accidents ; for in addition to 
his infantry and cavalry, he took with him on this oc- 
casion, a lieutenant’s party of artillery and a couple of 
six-pounders. As it had happened to us before, so it 
befel now, we arrived within a mile and a half of San 
Carlos without opposition ; and were scarcely halted, 
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when the bishop and his. clergy, without waiting to be 
sent for, came out to salute us. We planted our vi- 
dettes and sentries of course; on small eminences at a 
little distance from the road, after which we dismount. 
ed, and bridle in hand, began to eat and drink and be 
merry—but no cattle came. The bishop was ques- 
tioned ; he expressed. his susprise, but assured us that 
they could not be far distant; nevertheless, as it might 
be inconvenient for us. to wait, he would go and hurry 
their movements, He went. accordingly, with his 
clerical attendants; after which the country people be- 
gan ene by one to pack up their stores, and slink away. 
“This is odd,” said Captain Ebrington to Colonel 
Brownrig, “I don’t know what to make of jit.” But 
scarcely were. the words out of his mouth ere the mys- 
tery received its solution. First one vidette, then an- 
other, held up his helmet in his hand, fired his carbine 
and came galloping to the rear ; while the infantry who 
corgmunicated with them, though more withdrawn, fol- 
lowed the example, Now the trumpets and bugles 
rang out to mount and fall in; and never was greater 
need ;, for at the distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
about five hundred* horse made their appearance, push- 
ing towards us at full speed, and in excellent order. 

“ What shall we do?” cried one. “ Do thie,” replied 
Brownrig, soon recovering his cumposure, “ You take 
the cavalry, Blake, and meet them, and charge right 
through. I will form the infantry and guns on the 
flanks, and see whether they don’t get the worst of it.” 

It was no sooner said than done. There was no 
firing, no throwing out of skirmishes, but in a trice, draw 
swords and at'them, ‘Through and through we rode, 
hacking and cutting and receiving in our turn some 
hard blows ; one of which divided the chain that guard- 
ed my horse’s headstall, while two others wounded him 
in the neck. But we gave much more than we got. 
Corporal Marshall, to whom I alluded some time ago, 
engaged the Spanish commandant hand to hand ; and, 
cutting clean through his left wrist with one blow, lent 
him another on his right temple, which divided the 
head into portions, The rest of us were levelling over 
men, when suddenly the bugles sounded the retreat, and 
we wheeled round. This was done to get us clear from 
the range of the infantry and guns, both of which were 
now in position, and eager to take part in the fray. Sel- 
dom have grape and musketry told with greater effect 
than the first volley. In three seconds the Spaniards 
were rolling one upon another, or scattered like sheep 
over the plain; and we, having recovered our order, took 
good care that they should not rally. 

The victory was complete, and the loss on our side 
comparatively trifling; but our commanders were not 
the sort of men to be content with this. “ We'll burn 
the town about their ears!’”? was Colonel Brownrig’s 
first exclamation after he got his people together: and 
he kept his word. We marched to the place, set it on 
fire in several quarters, and, having helped ourselves to 
such valuables as could be easily removed, withdrew. 
We brought tack such of our own wounded as could 
bear the jolting of cars, left the rest, with all the Span- 
iards, under the care of an English Surgeon ; and, car- 
rying back a good many prisoners, returned to Maldo- 
nado. 

The enemy had by this time assembled in great force 
and our situation was becoming, day by day, more 
critical, Provisions were scarce; for the stores in the 
fleet ran short, and our bullock hunts were now for the 
most part unproductive; nay, somethirg like apprehen- 
sion was experienced for the safety of the town ; when, 
to our indescribable joy, a British fleet made its appear- 
ance in the offing. Succours, we concluded, were come 
at length, and all our difficulties were at an end. We 
had not deceived ourselves in this anticipation. The 
same evening, about four or five o’clock, Sir Samuel 
Achmuty landed, and, by his frank and generous bear- 
ing, gave an earnest of the kind treatment which we 
ever afterwards received at his hands. He caused us 
to be paraded in our stable and foraging dresses—ex- 
pressed his high admiration of our conduct—inquired 
into our wants—and assured us that it would be his 
business to make us comfortable. He kept his promise ; 
for that very night a supply of rum, which we had not 
seen for a long while back, reached us—and in the 
course of the day following, so many men, both horse 
and foot, joined us, that we believed ourselves capable 
of joining where we liked, and accomplishing any ser- 
vice on which we might be directed. 1 cannot particu- 
larize the infantry regiments which accompanied Sir 
Samuel; though I rememebr that the 95th Rifle corps 
was one of them ; but to support us there were thie 9th 
and 7th Light Dragoons, all dismounted. For some 
of these we speedily provided horses, and Brigadier 
General Lumley taking the command, appeared anxious 
to enter at once upon a wider and more enterprising 
system of warfare than we had heretofore pursued. 
The very night of the day in which the reinforce- 
ments landed, our Brigadier informed us that he should 
push the out-posts far beyond their former stations. He 
accordingly paraded us an hour or two later than usual ; 
and carrying us in the dark far a-head of our old land- 
marks, told us to keep a sharp look-out, inasinuch as 
we should probably have something to do. It wasa 
night of incessant and heavy rain; thundering and light- 
ning with all the violence peculiar to the climate of the 
Plata River; and the darkness was such, that, after 
every flash, you could not see the length of your horse’s 
head before you. We had no cover, for our post» was 
the open plain ; and fires it would have been imprudent 
to kindle ; consequently we either crouched under our 
horses’ bellies, or, wrapping ourselves up in our cloaks, 
came to the philosophical determination of getting 
thoroughly wet, yet not complaining. We were so 
¢circumstanced when Captain Du’Cane, being the officer 
on duty, proposed to me to carry out the relief, and 
said he would go with me. The exercise would hinder 
our horses from getting stiff; and, as far as we our- 
selves were concerned, we should be just as comfortable 
in front as in rear, I assented at once, and we took 
the field; but not a vidette could we discern; so we 
kept circling and circling, hour after hour, to no pur- 
pose. We dared not shout, for the enemy were close 
at hand : it was impossible that we could have mistaken 
our line, for that was straight enough: what them could 
the matter be? The return of light satisfied us on this 
head. We had passed clear through, not only our own 
chain, but that of the Spaniards; and were now riding 
backwards and forwards about a hundred and fifty 
yards in rear of their sentries, and within less than 
half that distance from one of their piquets, There 
was some staring on both sides, but little disposition to 
parley on ours; we clapped spurs to our jaded animals, 
and rode off; yet we should have been probably over- 
taken, had not our own videttes observed our danger, 
and made signs to the piquet to advance, The enemy 
did not desire a fight, so we escaped, 

The wholy army was now assembled, and the Gene- 
ral, afler well weighing the matter, came to the conclu- 
sion that our position was a false one, and ought to be 


changed. The post to be attacked was Monte Video 
and the more remote the scene of our. operat; 
greater would, of course, be the obstacles which a a, 
merous, if not an enterprising enemy, would be ables, 
throw in our way. He therefore determined to 
bark his troops, and to effect a landing at some Poing 
within a single march of the town. With this view , 
were instructed to evacuate Maldonado without beat - 
drum ; and so judicious were the arrangements Of those 
by whom the plan was concocted, that every and 
horse returned on board of ship ere the Spaniards 
made aware of our intentions. Some little delay. o, 
curred after the embarkation, but it was not Rreat; ang 
then the fleet, raising its anchors, steered with a }; 
breeze for a place called Brest Florence, about ¢ 
miles from Monte Video, We reached our new pan 
chorage in the morning, and the very same hour the 
boats were hoisted out. The consequence was, that a, 
together unopposed, and without inconvenience or the 
loss of life, the troops lay that night upon the downs 
and sand-hills that close in the Plata in this dines, 
tion. 

All night long the boats of the fleet were in motion. 
and guns, stores, ammunition, and all the materia} 
an army were landed in abundance. An_ hour befor. 
dawn, moreover, we stood, according to custom, in oy 
places; but, as the day broke, we received very satisfy, 
tory proof that the Spaniards had not been idle; for, 
formidable array of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, was 
already in our front. They were drawn up on some 
heights about a couple of miles in the interior, an 
formed, with their wings thrown forward, three sides , 
a square; while their cannon, dragged by bullocks, 
were so disposed as to bring a cross fire on every point 
by which we might be expected to approach them, 
Sir Samuel examined their array carefully for a minute, 
and then ordered the advance, which our troops obeyed 
with the alacrity which English soldiers always exhibit 
when about to be led into action. 

Our dragoons were not yet entirely mounted. The 

squadron of the 20th, with the 21st, and such of the 9th 
and 17th, as landed, had horses; and a portion of them, 
including our troop, were directed to move forward; byt 
we were not well handled. The officer in command led 
us to the brow of an eminence, just within point blank 
shot of the enemy’s artillery, and there, finding that 
they had got the range, he halted. Several men and 
horses were killed and wounded in consequence, and 
more would have suffered had not Sir Samuel rode up, 
He rebuked our commandant in good round terms, de. 
sired him to move down into the hollow, and keep his 
wits ubout him, as he would be needed very shortly. 
The old man was yet speaking, when a shot took his 
horse in the hip, and knocked the leg to shivers. Of 
course Sir Samuel fell to the ground as if slain ; and his 
staff (all of whom were with us prodigious favourites) 
crowded round him, to ascertain whether he was hurt, 
“There's nothing the matter,” said the gallant old 
soldicr ; “I'm not hurt in the least. Just help to get 
me from under this horse; and John,” calling to his 
groom, “ fetch my charger.” It was done in a moment; 
and I need scarcely add, that the perfect unconcern of 
our brave chief was not without its effect on the 
courage of his followers. For, no sooner was he on his 
legs, than he gave us some work to perform. “Charge 
the gun, and that, and that,” said he ; “they will annoy 
the infantry as they come up.” On we rushed at a gal- 
lop; and sabring the cannoneers, were in possession of 
three pieces ere another shot had heen fired, Mean- 
while, the rost of the troops were advancing to the at- 
tack with all the regularity and precision of a field day, 
The 95th, spreading through the sand-hills, opened the 
ball; other regiments followed in eolumn; and the 
enemy’s wings being driven in upon his centre, a scene 
of fearful confusion ensued. They fled in all directions, 
our people marching after them, as fast as was coasis.| 
tent with the preservation of their ranks. 
We pursued them that day under the very guns of 
Monte Video, and halted merely because the city gates 
were shut. So close, however, were we to the walls, 
that we could distinguish the muzzles of the enemy's 
cannon, from which, it is greatly to be wondered al, 
that we met with no annoyance. For we stood tillit 
grew dusk within light field-picce range, yet not a shit 
was fired. We then fell back to an advantageous posi- 
tion, about a couple of miles to the rear; whence, after 
siationing our out-posts, and making other necessary 
arrangements, we entered on the business of a siege. 


CHAPTER X. 


SIR SAMUEL ACHMUTY CARRIES ON THE WAR, AND I MY 
OWN ADVENTURES. 

Monte Vineo, of which our object was to recover pos 
session, is justly said to form the key of the Plata; its 
harbour being by far the most commodious throughout 
the course of that river; and its fortifications possessing 
strength enough to hold out against any sudden or ill 
arranged attack. At the period of our arrival under its 
walls, the government of the town rested with Admiral 
Leniers, who had served on board the Spanish flect a 
the battle of Trafelgar, and was uccounted an able and 
determined officer, 1 do not know the exact strength 
of thie garrison, which was, however, numerous}; and 
remembering its recent triumph over General Beresford 
and his brigade, was inspired with the most resolul? 
spirit; while outside the ditch was an army of obse!- 
vation, which was by us considered to amount to ful 
thirty thousand men, In carrying our estimate to this 
height, it is not impossible that we may have been mis 
taken, But however this may be, it is certain that, 
conduct the siege, and at the same time hold the ene- 
my’s field force in check, required all the daring and 
other soldier-like qualities of a British army that scarc 
ly exceeded five thousand combatants. 

For several days after the battle, the trcops were el 
ployed in throwing up batteries, unto which the set- 
men from the fleet cheerfully lent their assistance 9 
dragging the guns. ‘The fire of the place, howeveh 
proved so far superior to anything that we could bring 
against it, that there seemed to be but a slender pror 
pect of effecting a breach—till an artificial mound was 
occupied within musket-shot of one of the bastions, 

a battery for six pieces established under its cover. 
mound in question had, it appeared, been raised by th? 
natives, as a sort of butt or embankment to catch the 
balls which they might fire at a target; and nowt 
was converted, by our engineers, into a blind, from 
rear of which the town might be bombarded. Of thes 
matters, however, it becomes me to speak with cavtio0- 
As a cavalry soldier I had no share either in the labours 
or the honour of the siege—my duty requiring m° 
watch that my comrades were not aren i when 
least expected it by the enemy in the field. 

It this in the: blockade that the 
hazarded a sortie, to themselves eminently disastrous, 
us, as a mere spectacle, peculiarly peor! We 


heard, all night long, the noise of and revelry 
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. port near the water’s side throw:: open, and a pro-| bstacle, the enemy. at last: laid down their arms, and | too agreeble to be declinec, sv I followed her intoa snug | statement. One the old lady and I 
bite of men, all of them mounted, pour forth, | the town was taken, ‘The citadel, to be sure, still held | parlour, where'sweet cakes, dried freits, and some | arguing the point of the mae 
tay When I speak of a sortie, let me not be misunderstood. | out, and a powerful force was in our rear, which, had it | cellent wine wete soon served up. : | again made the objection of my own poverty ; 
ed to Never was there such a scene of confusion—for the | advanced during the progress of the assault, ought to} Having partaken sparingly of her good things, the | her, how both she and I would feel should, a 
ome nu.  inen were all drunk—and they rode, some horses, some have destroyed us. But there was no disposition on the | lady became again my conductor, and led me into| in Buenos Ayres, fail tu find and 
is. view mules, and some asses, and, totally free from restraint, | part of the enemy to risk another battle, and the gover. | another room, where upon a sort of bed lay an elderly | capable of supporting Maria in: the style to-which 
out ray as if there had been no officer among them, they pushed | nor, conscious of his incapability to hold out, cared not | man, measuring at least six feet. six inches in was accustomed ? ; ni 
ts of th, , towards our lines, Poor devils! they were mowed | to keep the citadel after the town had fallen. The con- | and of a solidity that was fearful to look upon. He la+} “Come with me,” replied the old lady, “ you seem to 
“eH Gown by hundreds; for some of our gun-boats had con- sequence was, that by noon next jday a white flag was boured then, and had laboured for some years, under a doubt that we have money enough for your purposes as 
i cealed themselves. under a sand-hill, so as at once to be: hoisted, and Monte Video, with its harbour, works, and | dropsy, which had swollen him to a size that was quite | well as ourown. . Come with me and be convinced. I 
jn from the guns of the town, and themselves to| shipping, passed once more under the power of the | portentous, and rendered him so helpless, that, when | would not treat an Englishman so, but with a German, 
ln, 4 Hj command this road, and they threw in such a ceaseless| English. In speaking of the shipping, I must indeed | moved at all, he was lifted by means of a crane from {and especially with you,I feel that Eam safe.” . 
th ‘oem shower of round grape and canister, that the carnage make one exception; for there was a French frigate in his couch and pkced in sitting posture, in a hugearm-| So saying, she led me into a back parlour, in the 
rout lighs was dreadful. Those who did arrive within range of| the roads whose commander would not submit. On the chair. The hidalgo informed me that he was the owner floor of which was.a trap-door, on descending a stair 
newt our infantry fire were all cut to pieces. ‘The road was | contrary, having loaded his guns, he set fire to a train | of the mansion, and that he had several sons and daugh-} from which, I found myself in a cellar, well stocked 
>» hour %-H thus literally heaped with slain, insomuch that, if one | that communicated with his powder magazine, and the | ters though they were all resident in Buenos Ayres, | with the wines of every country and almost every vin- 
By ey palf escaped within the gate to speak of the result of the | ship blew up with a crash which shook the ground like and engaged me in a conversation, which to him, at} tage. .The old lady carried 9 lamp, by the light of 
a al. movement, the multitude that came out must have been | an earthquake. least, proved so agreeable, that I was pressed to return} which I observed two ponderous iron chests, each of 
rf ay igious. There occurred little during a space of some weeks, | and dine with them at five o'clock. ,This invitation, | which was fastened by three locks. The of 
his dine Meanwhile we who were not employed in the| which were spent by us peaceably in Monte Video, of | also, like that: originally given, by his. Seigniora, I did | these she opened first, and its contents were, oa a of 
trenches or in working parties, had plenty to do at the | which it is necessary to take in this place any partivular | not think it necessary to decline; so I took my leave | massive silver plate, dishes, candlesticks, plat Fe 
5 meti outposts. We were on duty almost every uther night, notice. ‘The government was carried on under Sir | with a promise that I would be punctual to the time ap-| pots, spoons, forks, knives, everything, in short, that 
aieia and the Spaniards being very numerous, presented so | Samuel Achmuty, with a mixture of vigour and mild-| pointed. = could be required to set out a table for haifa hundred 
ar before bold a front, that our utmost vigilance was required to| ness, which at once ensured the,safety and won the res-| I returned to dine with my two friends, and found persons. She then opened the other; and I saw in 
m, in hold them in check. ‘I'here was one piquet in particu- | pect of the natives; while the troops enjoyed as much | two guests besides myself— a young gentleman about | one corner a pile of doubloons, on’ the other side heape 
satis lar, at which on sever:.l occasions I found myself, | of leisure as was consistent with a regard to their own | sixteen or seventeen years of age, and an elderly lady. | of dollars, and the intermediate space accupied with ves. 
dle s fo where they proved singularly active. It was a deserted | security and the maintenance of a proper discipline. The evening passed pleasantly envugh, for if I could} sels of exirtty 
ery de farm-house, with a sort of kraal or pen about two hun-| A single act of perhaps necessary severity was indeed | not converse much I had an excellent appetite, and the}  “ Now,” said the old lady, “put in. your hands, and 
Prin ‘aay dred yards in front of it—a square inclosure composed | perpetrated in the place. I know not how far any dis. | viands served up were greatly to my mind. Moreover, take as many of the doubloons as you can lift.”? 
FY pone of the trunks of felled trees, and of considerable dimen. | covery might have been effected of treasonable practices | if to me the day’s adventure had proved acceptable, there} _ “No,” said I,“ you have treated me as your friend 
. sida sions. The post in question was a serjecant’s piquet, | in contemplation ; but there came forth one morning an | were others who seemed to be at least as well pleased | and guest; I cannot and will not rob you of your pro- 
bullock, having an officer’s guard on each flank of it—from one | order that every house in the. city should be searched | with it. Not only my dropsical host. and his wife, but te 
ery poi of which, indeed, commanded by a Captain—it was but | for arms, and that all weapons, as well swords and dag- | the youth became greatly attached to me, and insisted} She pressed me very much ; but I continued firm, 
_ a detatchment., I had held it several times without | gers as muskets and pistols, should be removed on | that I should accompany him to his mother’s house, and | and we returned to the rooms above. The rest of that 
minute meeting with any adventure, and had begun to question | board of ship. I shall never forget the store of superbly | be introduced to her and to his sister. I went accord- day I spent as usual with my friends, and retired at — 
s pe the fact of its peculiar difficulty, when the fool-bardiness | mounted arms which that search brought to light. | ingly next day, and out of that introduction events, to night to my own quarters, not without some serious 
senha of a thoughtless trooper brought on a crisis, which Fowling-picces inlaid with gold and silver, pistols | me, of no trival moment arose, misgivings as to the wisdom of the determination at 
might have been attended with very serious conse-| mounted in the most costly manner, swords and dag-| ‘The young man who thus pressed his friendship upon | which I had arrived touching the proffered alliance, 
d. The quences. _| gers having gold or silver handles, and in some in. | me was called Antonio de Mendosa. His father was ; 
the 9th The battery at the target mound had done its work | stances, scabbards of the same material were gathered dead, and he lived with his mother and sister, in one of CHAPTER XI 
of the so well that ‘a breach was at length effected, and the | together in heaps, and transferred to the admiral’s ship. | the best houses inCanalon. ‘They were wealthy people,’ x... 
ard: bn enemy having rejected the terms that were offered for | There was of course a good deal of murmuring among | and very ntuch respected; for I found constantly at the | M¥ AFFAIR GOES ON AND COMES OF¥ To MY own LIK- 
aad led capitulation, the whole army knew that the hour of as-|the parties thus deprived of their weapons, many of table the rector of the parish, the vicar, the alcalde, and pds 1 aM NOT ‘So PORTUWATE IN OTHER RES- 
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within the town; and, not long after dawn, beheld a 


sault could not be far distant. I took the command of 
the perilous piquet, on the morning of the day which 
we guessed would usher in the storm; because the 
slow firing both then and afterwards seemed to indicate, 
that, to kecp the chasm clear of workmen, was all that 
was on our side desired. Moreover, it was communi- 
cated to us when marching off, that an unusual degree 
of vigilance would be necessury, inasmuch as there was 
reason to suspect an attempt on the part of the Spa- 
niards to raise the siege. ‘Thus warned, I went to my 
post fully alive to the delicacy of my situation ; and 80 
anxious was I that no accident should occur, that I had 
the only light, which it was esteemed prudent to burn 
within the house, shut up in a remote closet, One of 
my men, however, entertained ideas on this head wide- 


domitable courage of the English, prevailing over every 


which had been valued as heirlooms in the families of 
the owners; but the measure was, doubtless, dictated by 
a regard to self-preservation, otherwise, by a chief so 
humane and considerate, it never would have been en- 
forced. 

While the bulk of the army lay either in Monte 
Video itself, or encamped in the vicinity, the outposts, 
both of horse and foot, were pushed forward in the 
direction of Buenos Ayres; the main body of the ad- 
vanced guard occupying the town of Los Pedros ; while 
the patrols extended from Canzlon ina sort of Semi- 
circle as far as St. Joseph. It so happened that the 
squadron to which J was attached took up its quarters 
in Canalon, a town or large village, in which is a hand- 
some church, with several houses that were occupied 


had refreshed'myéelf, ‘The invitation was a great deal 


all the principal dignataries of the place. Every thing 
around them, likewise, bore testimony to the indepen- 
dence of their condition. They had a numerous retinue 
of slaves. Their table was both bountiful and elegant, 
and all their habits were those of persons who have 
enough and to spare, without being obliged to labour. 
Their hospitality, too, especially towards myself, was 
boundless. I could not be with them too much; I 
could not decept their invitations too frequently; nay, 
young Antonio seemed determened that I should live 
with them altogether; for if I was not in his mother’s 
house, he was sure to be with me, indeed, there were 
times, when, but for his great gentleness and_ the devo- 
tion which he expressed towards me, I should have felt 
his presence as a restraint, for not even at stable-hour 


I soon learned that the old iady had communicated 
to the priests the result of our visit to the cellar ; and if 
I had been in favour with them before, became now 
more a favourite thanever. To me, as often as I met 
them at table, all the conversation was addressed; nor 
did there seem to be any end to the questions relative to 
the English church, and the English army.—Respect- 
ing the former, I gave the family all the information 
which I myself possessed ; respecting the latter, I was 
much more reserved ; for I did not know what use they 
might make of my statements, so I made them as 
vague and general as could be. Still they continued to 
treat me with a degrée of kindness which became, at 
times, somewhat oppressive; and excited in 


ly different from my own, for scarcely was my back | by families of wealth and consideration in the province. could I shake him off. Nevertheless, the lounge was, | prehension lest my officers should suspect me = an ap- 
turned to visit the videttes after the night had set in, | Nothing could exceed the degree of comfort which we | to me, an exceedingly agreeable one; though, by and improper intercourse with the enemy. From Donna 
than he brought forth my candle, lighted about a dozen | enjoyed at this station, Before us, and on every side, | by, the acquaintance took a shape, which put me to Maria, however, I never received aught except proofs of 
on the more, and distributed them through the house. ‘The the country was open and level, so that the approach of common embarrassment and difficulties, ; the most con tenderness. She too spoke to me 
on his consequences were not slow in displaying themselves, | an enemy could be distinguished at any time, while his} I have stated that besides the mother and son there about my religion; and I so far complied with her 
Charge The enemy, creeping forward into the kraal, opened a columns were yet some miles distant; and as to pro- | was a daughter in the house. Donna Maria Eusepha wishes as to accompany her every Sunday to church. 
as fire of musketry upon the piquet, the first effect of| visions, there was a risk that our inen would injure their de Mendoza, « beautiful creature, about eighteen But when she alluded to our marriage, I always treated 
La a which was to kill the sentinel, whose post lay nearest | health by eating to excess, For the vast pampas which of age, and very highly accomplished. She played the | the subject as a joke, even while I professed to hold her 
sion of to the log feuce. An alarm immediately spread through. | spread around were covered with herds of cattle, the | harpsichord and sang sweetly, she was singularly win- | image in my heart.- I remember one event, occurri 
Mean. out the line. For myself I hurried back, caused every | owners of which took so little account of them, that | ning and gentle in her manners, and altogather appear-} about this time, which amused me at the moment, and 
the at- light to be extinguished, and making my men mount, they slaughtered them by the score, for the sake of the |ed to take so much delight in my company, that it| has often caused me to smile since, 
ld day. drew them up in such a position, as that they were | hides and tallow. Ofcourse, an army thrown into such would have been extraordinary had I proved insensible| One of the first inquiries of my kind miends, after I 
ed the clear from the line of fire; at the same time that they | a position, could not fail to fare well; indeed the work | to her merits. For it was one of her chiefamusements | made their acquaintance, was touching my hick 
1d the were ready to act with effvet, should an effort be made | of frying, and stewing, and roasting, and eating, went | to teach me the Spanish language, not only in conversa-| I gave them ; and which they, according to ge 
enone to bring on a closer encounter. But after a uscless | on so perpetually, that we came in. the end almost to | sation, but by writing; and as.I copied her lessons and | ciation of the country, called Norberto. Signor Nor- 
ctions fasilade, which was soon put a stop to, when a few of| loathe fresh beef, no matter how disguised in the dres- | gained from day to day an increased command of the | berto soon became~every thing with them especially 
en our men dismounting, stole with their carbines up to] sing. Neither were vegetables, and especially onions, | idioms, her joy seemed to enlarge itself. Moreover, the with Maria, who appedret.to find tive. ph 
the kraal, the fire ceased, and the office:s on the right| wanting. In short, with a regular allowance of wine | gentlemen who frequented her mother’s table appeared | in pronouncing the words. . Now it came to pass one 
uns of and left, who had hurried to the spot, returned with | served out to us, and more to be had for purchase, and | to encourage her in her predilection for me, a cireum- | evening, that while I was strolling with her as usual in 
; gates easy minds to their own stations. the choicest morsels taken day by day from a whole | stance which may, perhaps, be in part attributed te the| the garden, she said, with one of her most charming 
walls, About an hour elapsed after silence was restored, | carcass we not only never knew what hunger was, but following cause. smiles, that I must grant her one request. I promised 
emy's and we were thinking of a return to the piquet-house, became profuse in our expenditure of victuals ; regular The Spaniards had no love for the English. They | compliance, of course, provided compliance were s 
ed at, when an orderly from the rear came up with directions working parties being required to remove and bury the | despised them as unbelievers, and hated them as rob-| ble, and she began. ! 
till it that the outposts should fall back. Silently and cau-| remains of animals which we could not consume after | bers and plunderers. Now I was not an Englishman,| “ You know, Norberto, that the rainy season is at 
a shit tiously we drew in our videttes and formed by threes | we had slaughtered them. and the first time I was questioned respecting the place | hand, and that it will be necessary very soon to accom 
5 posi in a column, after which, giving the word ina half ‘ I was by this time promoted to do the duty of ser- of my birth, I had told the truth—nay more. I com-| plish our flight to Buenos Ayres, lest the rain stop us, 
, after whis;er, I put my men in motion. We soon fell in| jeant-major ; consequently, I neither mounted piquet, | municated to the priest a great deal of information as | One thing, however,must be done, ere we join our fates. 
a with and joined ourselves to the Captain’s piquet, upon | nor had to look after the internal economy of my troop. | to the geographical position and ancient history of the} You must make some presents te the Virgin, and she 
ge. which other detachments in like manner rallied ; and | My business, indeed, was over as soon as the reports | Rhenish provinces; which being new to them set them | will take us for ever under her protection.” 
then all, at a slow pace, moved in a direction to cover | were collected, and 1 had a great deal of time at com-|on the search, among all, the books which they could} I laughed, and expressed my perfect readiness to 
the target-mound battery. Neither were we long left mand. Nor did it make the slightest difference in my | command, for a confirmation or contradiction of my | make the Virgin a present, provided she would tell bie 
in doubt as to the object of this movement. The in. | situation, whether we lay, as at first we did, under can: | statements. I was not aware of this fact till one day | what was likely to prove acceptable; for the Virgin 
1 MY fantry were already under arms to assail the breach and | vas, or occupied, as was by and by considered expedient | at dinner, the rector produced a volume and a chart, the | could not make use of money, and I had nothing else 
it was our duty, as well as the duty of their own re- fame | peony oe ae a I was free to go rg of nae aon me out in all that I had told him | to give. 
r serves, to guard the rear. where I chose, and do what , 80 soon as parades:| while on the latter he was able to trace the situation of} “Oh ” answered Pas ; 
1 Ms It poe dark when we reached our halting | were ended and states given in; and having been always | each town. From that hour, I was in his eyes, and in| silver tow acto it will pon aa oe be the 
ghout ground, an elevation just sufficiently exalted to give us | of an inquisitive temper, it was not very long before my | the eyes of others who took their cue from him, every- | for the Virgin's petticoat.” fringe 
essing a complete view of the fort of Monte Video, which was | search after novelty brought me into a peculiar and | thing that was excellent. The Germans were noble} It may be necessary to observe, that in a sort of 
or ill- about to be assaulted. ‘There was no moon, but the| most interesting situation. Let the truth be spoken— | people, great things had been done by them; they | sanctuary within the house, was an altar, on which 
ler its stars were out in thousands; while from time to time} I was weary of beef, and longed to diversify my food; | weré a trustworthy people, they were superior to all| stood various saints; and among the’ Veadin end 
miral the enemy, as if in anticipation of what was going to| and I went forth one day on a cruise, of which it was | other people in Europe. In a word, priests and ladies,| a male saint who was nameless; The tassel, too, of 
vet at happen, caused a splendid illumination of the breach, | the object to find either some new milk, or a gallinea, | the alcalde and notary public all became my friends,and| which the Virgin had become covetous, had just so 
e and and the glacis beyond it, by a discharge of blue iights.| or fowl of any description. I had, of Course, & haver- | all expressed their desire to see me happy and res-| much of a history attached to it, as requires 
ength Except the bursting of these fire-balls, however, there | sack on my back—for your haversack is of most capa- | pected. . tion. It was not a regimental ited ons explana. 
; and was nosound to break in upon the stillness of the night : | cious swallow ; and all things, living or dead, that find} ‘Things went on thus for some time, Maria and I} for my helmet, which I had recently purchased of the 
-sford for our batteries w re mute, and those in the town, | their way within its laws, settle down, and are turned | taking our walks together in the garden, and the old | quarter-master at the price of three pounds, and still 
solute doubtless reserved their fire, till living objects should be | to account. Forth, then, I sallied, one morning, thus | lady praying when we came in that all the saints in the | held, because it was quite new, in high estimation 
ybser- presented, at which to direct them. Not long, however, | equiped; and having been often struck by the height | calendar would bless us. Still we had dealt as yet only | gallantry was thus put to a sevore test, for on the one 
o full was this state of things permitted to continue, ‘There | and extent of a wall which surrounded, as I supposed, | in general expressions, for though I admired the girl| hand I had ne wish to part with my finery ; on the 
9 this was a murmuring sound, as of men rising from the the demesne of some wealthy hidalgo, I turned my steps | and liked her ways, I was not in love; though at each} other I did not know how to refuse my inane t.— 
“mis. earth—then followed the measured tread of feet—and | in that direction, and looked anxiously about for some | successive visit, the tone of my friends became more| As invariably happens in such cases, the lady’s will 
it, to by and by the face of the town next us seemed to be on| means of ingress. I was fortunate enough at last to | confidential, and at last the truth came out. The old| prevailed. I put my helmet into her hand ; she stripped 
ene: fire, with an incessant discharge of musketry and can-| discover a low door, which proved, on trial, to be only | lady proposed that I should marry her daughter, and | it of its rich trimming, and carrying me sc 
and non. It is impossible by any language to convey an} on the latch, and which, opening to the pressure of my | quit the English service. She told me that one of her| her, hung it up, garland-wise, before the Virgin, But 
arce- adequate representation of the scene on which I then | hand, admitted me at once within the sanctuary, I| brothers, commanded, a regiment of cavalry in Buenos | this was not all. So delighted was the old lady with 
gazed, or to describe my own feelings, or those of my | looked round, and saw a magnificent lawn, interspersed | Ayres, in which her eldest son was a captain; and that| my pious offering, that she called her nameless caine 
) em= comrades, as in breathless silence we waited for the | here and there with numerous flower-beds, about which | if I would wed Maria, and flee with her to the capital, | after me; and there he probably stands, to this hour. 
) sea event. Minutes grew into hours, hours into ages, as clumps of trees of every description were collected with | she would undertake to get me a commission in the| with a perpetual lamp burning beside him, and a cual 
oe in the assailants pressed on to the breach; now gaining, | the greatest taste. Moreover, the mansion which ad-| same corps. I treated the proposal half in jest and half| beneath, on which are inscribed the words, “Saint Nor 
evel, now losing, as, we feared, their ground, while their joined to these pleasure-grounds was on this side very | in earnest, expressing my great admiration of her| berto.” , ‘ 
ring shouts mingling with the roar of fire-arms, sounded striking. Like almost all other houses in the province | daughter, but objecting to her proposition, my own| Surrounded by such delights, and Senn. 
prot awfully, But while we thus held our breath, events | of La Plata, it stood but one story from the ground, but | poverty, and the risk which I shou!d run if { deserted.| petually by such allurements, I should have been some. 
was were going on in a different quarter, of which we knew | a handsome colonade gave a finish to its architecture.| My poverty she scouted, They had abundance of| thing more or less than human if I had not so far wa- 
and nothing. ‘I'he 40th Regiment, led on by Colonel | and a grand flight of marble steps led up the glass doors | wealth ; more than I should require all the days of my | vered in my duty, as to spend many a sleepless hour at 
The Brown, having been directed to threaten an escalade,| by which it was entered. aNe life, and as to being taken, that was impossible. For} night in weighing the adv. against the disadvan 
the converted the false attack into a real one; and gaining} was gazing with much admiration on the whole |as soon as the cermony was over, would be’ guides to| tages of the course of ing which my Spanish 
the the ramparts almost unopposed, pushed forward to the | scene, not, I confess, without a hope that for my haver- | escort and carry us off, and all the pursuers in the world | friends suggested. As to the hazard of being retaken, 
vw it assistance of their comrades on the breach, Then | saek some store might be discovered, when an elderly }could never overtake us. 1 smiled, shook my head,| that I well*knew was a mere bugbear, Di in 
. the could be distinguished the yell of the victors rising above | lady, well dressed, according to the fashion of the coun-| and said I would consider of it; and for that day the} the dress of a Spanish gentleman, and attended by a 
hese every other sound ; while the light of burning houses | try, came forth and made me a low curtsey. I return. | subject dropped. skilful guide, I could have easily oe 
fio. made manifest the columns of red.jackets moving down | ed the salute as in duty bound, upon which she advane-} From this time forth, and during several weeks, I} the slip,and laughed at their sfiutnae foll hie . — 
outs into the streets. Yet was the victory far from being | ed towards me, and in a tone of great civility requested | was continually assailed, not only by the mother but} were other points to be considered as well as that, In 
e ton secured. Every street in the place was barricaded, | to be informed whether I was in search of any thing. | by the priests, by Antonio, and even by Maria herself,} the first place my own heart rebelled against the 
hey and each barricade sustained one gun or more, the dis-| I was not much of a Spaniard then—yet I understood | to make her my wife-—The confidence ‘which they re-} of committing an actof such treachery, A re, le 
charges from which cut down whole sections, and was enough of the language to assure her, that an idle | posed in me, too, was wonderful; for not oly was} a character which we Germans hold in contempt; and 
my not without difficulty silenced. curiosity had alone tempted me to intrede, and that the | Maria with me alone at all hours, and in all places, but} I could not endure the idea of ieswvlngones o 
3, to ‘As I took no active part in this assault, I must not) extreme beauty of the place must be my excuse for all | of their very riches they made a display tome. Ithank|demnation. In the next place, suppose I were to a 
had attempt to describe it. Let it suffice to state that the] that followed. She immediately begged me to come in, | God that I never wronged the girl, nor polluted myself] this girl,—if the English succeeded in conquering the 
ly action was very gallantly sustained; but that the in-| and bia 3 to conduct me all over the grounds, after I) by accepting a bribe, though the. temptations to both of-| country, where was 1? if they failed, I must bi 
¥ become 
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an exile tothe land:of my birth for ever. On the other 
hand, there was the sure prospect of at least an‘ inde- 


pendence ;.and probably of promotion ‘in the Spanish | grew 


army; while Maria herself, though as I have already 
stated, by noi means the queen of my soul, was just 
such a person as itwas impossible to associate with, 
without becoming aware that she strong 
claims upon your regard. When I ‘acknowledge, 
therefore, that. my’ firmness sometimes ‘threatened to, 
give way, shall not; I ‘trust; lay myself open: to any 
very.grave charge; for mever has man prayed more 
earnestly than I did then, that Providence would in 

some way or other release me from my difficulties. 
Sach was my condition up to passion week, in 1807, 
exposed evety day to temptations which it required all 
my philosophy to resist, and sometimes attempted to 
quarrel with philosophy, because it refused to be over- 
come. . The: artiyal of the bishop in 
oman 


the performance of all the ceremorties which in 


Catholic countries give effect to the season, in no way 
relieved me...I was still a constant guest at Signora de 
Meitdoza’s table; and I acquired more favour both in 
her eyes-and the.eyes of her ghostly counsellors, be- 
cause. commanded firing’ party, which our com- 
mending Officer lent them; to assist in the celebration of 
high. mass. But that’which bishops and priests could 
not effect, a movement in advance by the enemy’s ar- 
my promised to accomplish. Rumours began to be cir- 
culated that our post would soon be attacked, and the 
coming up‘from the rear of about three hundred infan- 
try, gave.tothem a confirmation. Neither had we been 
misled.,.At, an: early hour one morning, about two 
thousand Spanish horse showed themselves in front of 
the. videttes; and driving them in, forced back the pi- 
quets also towards the village, in front of which we 


_ were drawn up, with our guns unlimbered and our in- 


fantry supporting us. ‘The'skirmish which ensued is 
not worth deseribing, for it produced no results. As 
long as. wé' were content to play at long bowls the ene- 
my sustained their fire ; but no sooner did we make a 
motion to charge either with ¢avalry or infantry, than 
they broke and fled in all cirections. Thus, for about 
two hours we ‘coritinued to’ annoy one another, they 
sttiving to outflank us, and we constantly driving them 
away, till at last they retreated, very little loss having 
been sustained:an either side. They had, I believe, one 
or ‘two: killed, and’ perhaps half a dozen wounded ; 
whereas our casualties amounted to no more than two 
men hurt: ‘Nevertheless, the reconnoissahee (for such 
it..was), indicated among them a degree of activity 
which they had not heretofore displayed ; and Sir Samu- 
el Achmuty judged it expedient to make some changes 
in-his dispositions. 

. We had resumed our old habits, and I was, as before, 
in constant communication with the Mendozas, when I 
found one night, on my return to my quarters, that the 
route was. eome, and that we were to proceed at dawn 
for St; Joseph, distant two full days’ march from Cana- 
lon. Never was route better timed than this for me; 
for itJeft no leisure for discussion over night, and gave 
searee a moment when day-light appeared to say fare- 
well;:indeed the promise of a speedy.return was yet 
upon my lips when the trumpet sounded, and I tore 
inyself from Maria’s embrace, I never saw either 
her. or her hospitable dwelling afterwards; but not till 
my dying day will her amiable qualities be forgotten ; 
er the ‘confidence which the whole family, herself’ in- 
cluded, reposed in my honour, cease to be remembered 
with gratitude. From Antonio, however, I was not 
get destined-to shake myself free. So strong was the 
youth’s attachment, that he mounted his horse and ac- 
companied me all the way to St. Joseph, introducing 
-me,.at each halting place, to the gentlemen of the 
country, and obtaining for me the kindest treatiment.. 

. | We had been relieved at Canalon by a portion of the 
17th, we relieved.a portion of the 17th at St. Joseph ; 
and,..passed our time, for several weeks; agreeably 
enough ; having no enemy to harass us, and very little 
duty to perform. The confidence which is produced 
by the absence of danger is not, however, unapt to de- 
generate into carelessness; and by two of our officers 
a mistake was committed at St. Joseph, which caused 
some trouble to the whole detachment, and to me was 
the source of much suffering: These gentlemen, one 
of whom was the doetor, were in the habit of riding 
every day, to an estantia, or settlement, considerably in 
advance of our vidcttes, and amusing themselves in the 
society of the farmer’s daughters. It happened on a 
certain oecasion that they lingered too long with their 
Duleineas; whose father had given notice to his coun- 
trymen of -what was going forward; and that they 
found themselves, when about to depart, surrounded by 
an armed foree, and made prisoners. To mareh them 
off on the road.to Buenos Ayres was of course the duty 
of the captors,.while the farmer prudently resolved to 
guard against the danger of punishment, by reporting 


the accident at head «quarters, so soon as the captives 


and their guards should have had a sufficient start. It 
was, therefore, profoundly dark when he arrived at St. 
Joseph, with intelligence of the misfortune that had oc- 


_eurred.. The rain came down in torrents ; nevertheless, 


the trumpets sounded to horse; and all the cavalry, sup- 
ported by a body of riflemen, were sent in pursuit. 

had the rear guard that nigit, and as you eould not 
see your horses head befare you, I strove to preserve my 
communication with the main body by means of a file 
of men and a corporaj. Neither did any accident be- 
fall for some time. There was no road of course— 
there are indeed very few roads in that country—but 
we had guides wholed us over the wet turf and through 
a rapid, but. narrow river towards a farm-house, where 
our spies told us that the fugitives might be expected to 
pass the night, I followed with my rear-ground as far 
af the stream, safely enough, and crossed it; but some- 
how or ether I there lost the track. Being ignorant of 
my mistake, I rode on, keeping a few paces ahead of 
my men, till, all at once, my horses’ feet slipped from 
beneath him, and we went rolling one over another in- 
to a gravel pit. It was well for me that the soil 
chanced: to be a soft sand; for I fell flat to the ground, 
and my horse getting his hind and fore legs entangled 
in the bridle-rein, lay, heels upward, with the pommel 
of the saddle right across my chest. He could not 
move an inch, neither could I, so there was nothing 
for it but to cry aloud, and wara my comrades of their 
danger, They pulled up, threw themselves to the 

moyed about and about till they discovered a 
means of descending, and extricating the horse from 
his awkward position, set both him and his rider free. 
I shook myself, and found that no bones were broken, 
upon which I mounted again, and we resumed our 
mareh, as well as the piteby darkness of the night, and 
an incessant fall of the heaviest rain, would permit— 
But I need scarcely add, we did not recover our officers 
—the enemy were by far too active for that—therefore, 
we halted at tho house till the light of day came back, 
and retraced our steps, chop-fallen and weary, to St. Jo- 


sep’. 


‘hundreds are disposed of, and the compliment of hides 


“BROWNS LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


From ‘the effects of my fall, and the severe wetting 
that accompanied it, I did not recover for months. { 
‘stiff and cramped—the sinews of my back and 
‘legs shrank, and I was in excrutiating agony. It was, 

/necessary to send me to the rear; and the 
medical attendant’ at Los Pedros being none of the best, 
no progress was’ made towards my recovery. Under 
such cireumstances, the captain of my troop, to whose 
kindness I was at all times much indebted, advised me 
to return to Monte Video, ‘and to put myself under the 
.eare‘of the staff-officers, by whom the business of the 
| general hospital was carried on.’ I took his advice, but 
"no good ‘came of it, I was still bent double, and every 
‘effort to raise myself upright put me ‘to the sharpest 
‘torture. ‘There seemed, » ho other resource, 
than 'to pass muster among other invalids, and to em- 
bark for England. But the gentleman at the head of 
our medical department, though he gave me my choice, 
advised me not to take this‘step.” 

* Trust yourself to me,” said he, after he had stripped 
and examined me somewhat roughly, “I'll cure you if 
any body can ;” and he was as good as his word. By 
the use of hot baths, and bleeding, and starving, he re- 
duced me toa shadow, but gave me back the use of my 
limbs, and as much vigour of mind and’ body as ever. 
He told me to thank him for a cure, which the neglect 
of ship-board would have rendered impossible; and as 
I did so at the moment, so I continue to do still. 

| I had no part in the fatal’ attack upon Buenos Ayres.. 
While I lay in the hospital at. Monte Video, General 
Whitlock arrived, and signalized his coming, by turn- 
ing Sir Samuel Achmuty most unceremoniously out of 
his quarters. I was scarcely’ convalescent when he 
came back from the interior, a defeated and a humbled 
men. He was said to be a harsh officer,—he was un- 
questionably an unfortunate one, and the only time I 
saw him, his expression of face denoted that he was 
very unhappy. As far as I was concerned, however, 
his appearanee on thé stage had no other effect than to 
restore me sooner, than might have otherwise taken 
place, to the delights of home. For on the sixth of 
September, I being again fit for duty, the whole army 
embarked, and on the seventh. our fleet weighed anchor 
to abandon the Plata. I need not dwell upon the home- 
ward passage, with its varieties of calm and storm, 
cloud and sunshine. Enough is done when I state, that 
after separating from the convoy, and being in im- 
minent danger of foundering, the ship in which 1 
sailed, together with a single consort, reached the chan- 
nel; that we, going round by the back of the Isle of 
Wight, arrived safely in Portsmouth harbouf, whereas, 
our companions preferring the Needles, were wrecked ; 
and that the two squadrons of the 20th, noW’ reduced to 
a skeleton, proceeded for the purposes of being recruited 
and reorganized, to Guilford barracks. 

Before I pass from this subject to other and more 
stirring narrations, I may be permitted, perhaps, to say 
a few words eoncerning some of the habits and cus- 
toms, to which, in South America, I wae a witness. 

The climate, in the provinces of the river Plata, is, 
perhaps, one of the most agreeable in the world. Not 
even in the dog-days are you oppressed by excessive 
heat, for there is always a breeze that blows from the 
eastward, or else, when the rain has allayed jt for a 
awhile, there comes a thunder-storm, of which the im- 
mediate effect is to clear the atmosphere and moderate 
the temperature. Moreover, there are no mountains te 
intercept the current of air, nor forests to condense and 
aecumulate vapours. In winter, likewise, the cold is 
seldom so severe as to produce even a coat of the thin- 
nest ice, and, as for rain, that falls from time to time 
heavily enough, but the proportion of moist to dry 
weather is quite inconsiderable. Indeed, it is one of 
the gravest grounds of complaint against the govern- 
ment of Old Spain, that by the excessive shortsighted. 
ness of its system, this, which might have been render- 
ed one of the most fruitful regions of the earth, was, 
when I sojourned there, utterly barren, except in cattle. 

I] found upon inquiry that, not only were neither 
grapes nor olives cultivated there, but that there were 
public functionaries, whose business it was to prevent 
the growth of these useful plants, and to discourage 
the manufacture both of wine and oil. I learned, too, 
that for their very wheat the people of the Plita pro- 
vinces were indebted to Old Spain; that their fruit came 
chiefly from the same quarter, and that all their manu- 
factured goods, if not of Spanish growth, paid an en 
ormous tax on their transit through Cadiz. Had it not 
been for the extraordinary fertility of their cattle, indeed, 
their condition would ‘have been deplorable enough.— 
But these, wandering over the extensive pampas, in- 
creased so rapidly that nobody could guess from 
year to year of how. many he might be possessed ; 
while the abundance of food which was thereby at the 
command of all classes, tended not a little to foster and 
increase the constitutional indolence by which all seem- 
ed. to be affected. , A native of the district through which 
the Plata flows, would not on any account whatever sub- 
ject himself to personal labour or fatigue. If he has 
to pass from door to door, he always does so on horse- 
back; and so admirable is the training of their active 
steeds, that some of them will stand for four-and-twen- 
ty hours on the same spot, provided the rider take the 
precaution to draw his bridle over the animal’s head, 
and cast it on the ground. , 

The manner in which these South Americans catch 
the wild cattle by means of the lasso, is well known.— 
There are, however certain seasons of the year, when 
this process which is pursued only when a bull or cow 
is wanted for a particular purpose, would not suffice, and 
then a different device is resorted to. When the period 
approaches at which their hides must be prepared fur 
export, the Argentines (for so the people call them- 
selves) drive enormous herds of cattle within kraals or 
inclosures, which being surrounded by strong palisades, 
have an opening at one side of sufficient width to 
permit the passage of one beast, and only oncat a time. 
This is palisaded on both sides, and cut off from the 
rest of the kraal by a sort of pdortcullis, while above 
is a stage, on which stands a man armed with a sharp 
knife, and well skilled by practice in the use of it. As 
soon as the kraal is filled, they raise the portcullis.— 
One bullock passes into the covered way, and the 
portcullis falls behind him, while almost at the same 
moment tbe tauridor, stationed above thrusts his wea- 
pon into the animal’s spine, and kills him on the spot. 
The carcass is immedidiately dragged off by horsee, 
skinned, and left to cumber the earth, till perhaps some 


procured; for of the carcassess no account is on such 
occasions taken. become a prey to the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field—creatures of almost 
every description, as well domestic as wild, scentisig out 
the bamquet, and repairing to it in troops. 

The sheep in this country are not good, but the 
horses are exeellent, particularly those of Chile, which 
the people very highly esteem. ‘They are almost all jet 
black, and very beautiful. As to the furniture, I need 


not describe it. Long bridle-reins richly’ inlaid with 
silver, large silver stirrups, saddles with very high peaks 
and croups, and gorgeous head-stalls—all these indicate 
both the wealth of the rider and the estimation in 
which ‘he holds his steed: while enormous spurs’ ‘and 
bits of the severest’ kind, imply that he is prepared; ‘in 
case of a controversy, to support his own views, ' by 
arguments which few horses can resist.) 

The people of La Plata are after their own fashion, 
prodigious gastronomists. Their favourite dish, and 
an exceedingly delicious one it is, consists ofa portion 
of the ramp of an ox, toasted, or rather baked, in the 
hide} which is fastened round the morsel with such ex- 
cellent care, that not a drop of the gravy eseapes.. The 
beef of the country is, in general excellent, far surpassing 
in flavour, if not in fatness, our stall‘fedoxen: But the 
portions of it that are dressed in this manner would 
gladden the heart of the most’ conservative’ alderman, 
either in London or elsewhere. 

There is not much smoking among the ladies of the 
Plata river, who, on the contrary, consume their leisure 
time in sipping’a beverage called Maté, or' the essence 
of the Paraguay herb.. It resembles, wlien prepared 
for use, chopped hay,-and they prepare it in little eups, 
made of cocoanut-shells, mounted, generally in silver, 
and eovered by a lid, much as we do our tea, by pouring 
boiling water over it. Their mode of drinking it is 
this :—A small silver pipe is introduced,something like 
a cigar-tube, through which they suck up as much as 
they may require, and then they pass it from hand to 
hand to be dealt with in the same manner by their 
friends. It is curious enough that the people, who are 
thus free with the pipe, which they use in consuining 
their Maté should be particularly tenacious of your 
touching with your mouth another vessel out of which 
they drink in common. ‘This is a glass decanter with 
a crooked pipe, which contains wine or lemonade, and 
out of which they pour the liquor into their mouths, 
holding the tube two or three inches above their lips.— 
The stranger who unwittingly applies the tube to his 
mouth is regarded as a_boor, and the tube itself is im- 
mediately broken off. 


CHAPTER XII.. 


1 GO WITH SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY’s FORCE TO PORTUGAL, 
AND WITNESS THE AFFAIR OF ROLICA.——-AN ADVENTURE 
ON PIQUET. 


Tuer occurred nothing during our stay at Guilford, 
nor, indeed, for some time afterwards, of which it is 
worth while to take particular notice. Recruits carne 
in rapidly ; and in training these, and breaking young 
horses, and discharging the common duties of home 
service, some months passed away. We changed our 
quarters, to be sure, more than once—moving from 
Guilford to Clochester, and from Clochester to South- 
ampton ; but nither our marches to and fro, nor our 
halts, whether of longer or shorter duration, produced 
one adventure of sufficient importance to remain upon 
my memory. At, last, however, in the month of July, 
1808, there came an order that we should hold our- 
selves in readiness for foreign service; and we soon 
afterwards marched to Portsmouth, where the two 
sqadrons embarked, together with some infantry and 
artillery, on board of ships that lay ready to receive 
them. 

We sailed with sealed orders, as far as the Cove of 
Cork, whence an expedition, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was preparing to set out, nobody 
knew whither. There we lay about a fortnight, at the 
termination of which period a magnificent squadron put 
to sea, amid the cheers of the troops, the playing of 
bands, and in a state of weather which held out every 
promise of an agreeable voyage. Neither did dame 
Fortune play us false in this respect, for no storms 
overtook us, nor were we compelled, either by negli- 
gence or accident, to separate, even fora moment, from 
our consorts. Still we were all in doubt as to our 
place of destination, till a signal from the commodore’s 
ship directed us to steer for Mondego bay, where in due 
time the fleet was assembled. Here, then, it was evident 
enough that our campaigning would begin ; and never 
could men be in better heart to enter upon it than we 
were at the moment. 

‘The shores of Mondego bay are open and shelving, 
so as to produce, when the winds blow fresh, a heavy 
surf; and it so happened that we brought with us to 
our anchorage just enough of a breeze te render the 
task of disembarkation a difficult one. Several boats 
were upset, and out of the infantry corps which landed 
first, some men were lost, though I believe that the 
casualties were not numerous. But for us, we suffered 
nothing. We were directed to stand upright in the 
boats, with bridle in hand and prepared, in case of any 
accident, to spring into the saddle; a judicious precau- 
tion, which proved in two or three instances eminently 
useful. One punt capsized upon the surf, but no lives 
were lost, because the horses sometimes swimming, 
sometimes wading, carried their riders ashore. We 
then formed upon the beach, and carrying each man 
his three days’ provisions, ready cooked, pushed for- 
ward to a village, the name of which I have forgotten, 
and there took up our quarters. 

It is well known that the disembarkation of the 
army, with the arrangement of the commissariat and 
other measures requisite to put it in motion occupied 
the space betwen the Ist of August and the evening of 
the 8th. On the 9th we marched to Lyria where, on 
the 11th, the main body joined us; and on the 13th, 
the whole were as far on the road to Lisbon as Batalhah. 
There had been some firing in front more than once, 
though nothing to excite alarm ; especially at a village 


But it was not till we reached Obidos, if I recollect 
right, on the 15th that we saw anything of the enemy } 
nor, indeed, had we any sharp controversy with them 
then. They were in possession of the town when we 
arrived in front of it, and presented a countenance so 
formidable, as to excite in us the expectation of a stout 
resistance ; but they did not think fit to make a stand. 
As we drew on, they fell back, and we found ourselves, 
almost without the expenditure of a shot, masters of 
the place. Nevertheless, the struggle, though deferred 
for a few hours, was close at hand; and on the 17th, as 
every reader of history is aware, the battle of Rolica 
was fought. 

Though it is not my business to d¢tail the move- 
ments of the armies, nor to advert to subjects that have 
by better authorities been amply diseussed already, yet 
I shall probably succeed in carrying the reader’s attention 
along with me, if I endeavour to reeord such events as 
made the deepest impression upon my own mind at the 
moment, as well as to deseribe what passed under my 
own immediate eye, both in the enemy’s presence and 
and elsewhere. In the first place, then, it is necessary 
to state, that from a véry early period after our landing, 
detachments of Portuguese cavalry came in, by fours 
and fives, to join us; some led on by an officer, others 


called Brilos, where our riflemen sustained some less, | ' 


acting, as it seemed, under their own guidance, 

were remarkably fine-looking men; well clothed well 
armed, and well mounted, and composed, as they ine 
formed us, a portion of the Lisbon *Policeé—the most 
efficient cavalry force in the kingdom. Thiese the 
General attached to our two squadrons ; and‘so 
was the friendship which soon arose among ts, that oar 


‘| officers were never without the company of the Porta. 


guese officers, nor our men separated from theit men, 
either at meals or during the'hours of’ relaxation, On 
the morning of the 17th, we had about two troops, ‘op 
one squadron, in the camp ; and their appearance Was 
such as'to make us well pléased with the addition: 
which they made our otherwise feeble force.’ In the 
next place, I am compelled to admit, that we had no 
share whatever in the glories of Rolica. The enemy. 
occupying @ position on the ridge of some steep heights 
could not be approached, except by infantry, and we 
stood, in consequence, in a valley, watching the advance 
of our comrades, whose onset was as cool and ‘deter. 
mined as the most anxious could have wished. For. 
ward they went, in long narrow columns;. forcing their 
way among rocks and underwood, and suffering severe. 
ly by a heavy fire, to which their order prevented them. 
from making any effectual return; till, having won 
the crest of the hill, they wheeled into line and carried’ 
all before them. {t was a magnificent spectacle, the: 
general effect of which was much brightened by the: 
peculiar beauty of the day—for the sun shone bright 
and till the roar of cannon and musketry dispelled it,. 
the silence was profound. 

: We had watched the progress of the battle for some: 
time, without sustaining’ any injury, except from a 
single shell, which, bursting over our column, sent a 
fragment through the backborie of a troop-horse, and 
killed him on the spot—when a cry arose, “'The 
cavalry to the front!” and we pushed up a sort of hal. 
lowed road towards the top of the ridge before us — 
Though driven from their first position, the enemy, it 
appeared, had rallied, and showing a line both of horse 
and foot, were preparing to renew the fight. Now, our 
cavalry were altogether incapable of coping with that of 
the French ; and the fact became abundantly manifest,. 
so soon as our leading files gained the brow of the hill 
—for the slope of a rising ground opposite was covered 
with them in such numbers, as to render any attempt 
to charge, on our parts, utterly ridiculous. According- 
Jy, we were directed to form up, file by file, as cach 
emerged from the road—not in two ranks, as is usually 
done both on parade and in action—but in rank entire. 
Moreover, we were so placed, that the French officers 
could not possibly tell what was behind us; and thus 
made a show which appeared to startle them; for they 
soon began to change their dispositions, the infantry 
moving off first, the cavalry following; upon which we 
likewise broke again into column of threes, and rode 
slowly after ‘them. But we had no desire to overtake 
them. They therefore pursued their march unmolested, 
except by a few discharges of cannon; and we, after 


battle. 


We passed that night, the infantry in bivouac, the 
cavalry in the village of Zambugeira, without the oc- 
currence of amy adventure; and on the 18th marched 
to a place called Lourinha, where more of the Lisbon. 
Police joined us. ‘The 19th carried us into the position 
of Vimiero, and reinforced us by a division of infantry 
under Brigadier General Anstruther. As [ have my 
own tale to tell of the operation at this place, it may be: 
permitted me to preface it by such a deseription of the 
ground, as may assist the reader in comprehending the 
narrative which is about to be submitted to him. 

The English army took up its ground upon two- 
ranges of hills, between which was a valley, having the 
village of Vimiero close under a rising eminence, on the 
top of which was a windmill. A rivulet, called the 
Maecira, ran round one of these heights, and passing to 
the rear of our camp, fell into the sea, Our position 
was a good one, for it commanded a full view of every 
road by which an enemy could approach; and though. 
extensive, seemed, at least to my unpractised eye, very 
capable of defence. Here, then, we lay, the infantry 
communicating, from brigade to brigade, along the 
banks and ridges—the artillery and cavalry in the 
valley—while the piquets, under General Fane, took 
post on the slope of the ascent, and faced the roads to- 
Torres Vedras and Lisbor. It is worthy of remark 
that General Fane, by whom the advanced guard was 
commanded, pitched his tent in front of the cavalry out. 
posts, so that between him and the enemy, should a 
sudden attack be made, there was no other force than 
the videttes. 

I was ordered for piquet on the evening of the 2Mth, 
and repairing to my post, found the Genera} mounted, 
and ready to lead us forth on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion. His objeet was to make us thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the locatities in our front ; so that, in pushing 
our patrols at night, from point to point, we should incur 
no risk of falling into error. Accordingly, he carried 
the whole of the piquet along with him, including 
Lieutenant Burgoyne in command, and conducted us 
along the road for about two miles, till we reached » 
chapel, made of bright red brick, and thence called by 
us familiarly the Red Chapel. Here he halted us for a 
few minutes, and pointing out that we could thence 
command a full view of the sloping plain beneath, he 
told us that our patrols ought on no account to venture 
further, Nevertheless, as it was yet broad day, he de- 
termined to push on to a village about half a mile in 
advance, and ascertain from the inhabitants whether 
they had received any intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
mente. 

We followed General Fane, of course, and descending 
into the plain, moved on in a compact body, till we 
reached a point where three roads meet. We separated 
here, and passing, some by one flank, others by another, 
and a third party in the centre, we swept round the 
village, and ascertained that it was deserted. One man: 
alone, indeed, continued to occupy his dwelling, and’ he 
was an innkeeper from whom we received a slight re 
fresliment of food and wine; after which we rode back 
again. ‘The General now dismissed us to our duty, 
and retiring himself’ within his tent, we saw for awhile 
no more of him. Neither was any alarm given, nor 
the slightest stir made, till ubout ten o’elock when the 
first patrol was ordered te mount, and go forth in quest 
of intelligenee. It was my business, as senior serjeant, 
to take the commrnd of this patrol—and I have never 
ceased to look back upon the eircumstance as one of 
the most fortunate in my military life. 

The patrol, consisting of twelve men and a corporal, 
besides myself, mounted and took the road as soon as F 
had received my'instructions, ‘These were, to move very 
slowly to the front, keeping every eye and ear on the 
alert, till we should reach the Red Chapel—not to en- 
gage an enemy’s patrol, should we fall in with one— 
to hasten back to the piquet on the first appearance of 
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danger—and cn no account to trust ourselves beyond 


seeing them fairly under weigh, halted on the field of 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. .. 


the limits which General Fane had marked out... Thus 


instructed, I ordered the men to march; and, as far as 
gilence and an acute observation could go, we obeyed 
the officer’s directions to the letter. Nor, indeed, would 
it-have been easy, on such a night; and when so occu- 
ied, to.indulge. in; idle er ribald conversation, The 
moon shore fulland bright, millions of stars were abroad, 
and the silence was so profound, that the very ripple of 
the stream could be heard'as it wound its tortuous way 
the base ofthe hifl down’ the slope of which we 
were riding. Moreover, the perfurnes'that hung upon 
the quiet night air were exquisite. Extensive groves 
ofmyrtle and orange trees, seattered here and there 
over the plain, loaded the atmosphere with fragrant 
gcents, which we inhaled with a satisfaction that was 
ay 4 not diminished because of their novelty, In 
aword, 1 do'not recollect having ever been abroad at a 
season more pérfectly delicious, or of performing a duty 
which partook ‘so much of the character ofa pleasura- 
ple excursion ; for nothing occured even to startle us, 
The world secmed asleep; and we reached the Red 
Chapel, fally assured that no enemy was or could be 
within many miles ofus. ‘At the Red Chapel we halt 
ed, quitted our horses, and, holding the bridles over our 
arms, applied ourselves to the contents of our haver- 
gacks and canteens. We entered, as was natural, into 
conversation ; and seeing the village distinctly at our 
feet, 1 proposed that, in spite of the General’s warning 
to the contrary, we should pay ita visit, I was the 
more ready to make this suggestion, from recollecting 
that on the other side flowed the stream, which must 
be crossed by a wooden bridge, ere any one from Tor- 
res Vedras could enter the plice. My men, as I ex- 
pected, cheerfully fell in with the proposition ; so we 
again. mounted, and taking every possible precaution, 
by sending forward a corporal and a file of troopers to 
feel the way, we pushed on. At the meeting of the 
roads the advanced file, had pulled up, and once more 
we were all together; when I directed two men to pass 
to the right, two to the left, and, with the main body 
under my own command,[ kept the centre. We were 
to meet in the square or open space round which the 
village was built, and to communicate each to the other 
the results of our investigations, 

Every thing was done with the most perfect regulari- 
ty. My party, having the shortest distance to travel, 
was the first to reach the village square, though the de- 
tachments were not long after us ; and we found, on com- 
paring notes, that the same tranquillity had prevailed 
here which had prevailed elsewhere. Now, then, what 
should we do ? I recollected the innkeeper, and think- 
ing it not impossible that he might have acquired more 
information since General Fane had examined him, I 
rode to his house, and asked whether all was quiet ? 

“Iam glad you have come,” replied the padrone; 
“for [have some important news to tell you. My 
young man came home from Lisbon an hour ago, and 
passed the whole of the Freneh army on its march; and 
so close are they by this time, that I expeet them in 
the village in less than half an hour.” 

I questioned him very closely as to the degree of de- 
pendence that might be placed on this report, and he 
assured me that there could be no mistake in it; adding 
his advice that I would return to the English camp 
without delay, and put the General on his guard. I did 
not think that it would be prudent to neglect the recom- 
mendation, so I stated to my comrades how matters 
stood, and we evacuated the village. 

it was not our policy, however, to return to the camp 
witha vague rumour; We were inclined to believe the 
inukeeper, certainly—yet we wished to have his tale 
confirmed ; so I halted the patrol as soon as we regained 
the Red Chapel, and determined to wait the event. I 
knew thut the advance of the enemy, if it did occur, 
would be made known to us clearly enough by the clat- 
ter of their horses’ hoofs when crossing the wooden 
bridge, by which alone they could enter the village: 
and being now within my prescribed limits, and having 
a good half-mile start of all pursucrs, the thought of 
danger never crossed my mind. Accordingly, after 
planting a couple of videttes somewhat lower on tlic slope, 
in such a situation that they could not be surprised, I 
directed the remainder to alight, and to keep their ears 
open. For awhile all was still. Nut a breeze moved 
the branches ; not a beast or bird uttered a cry ; indecd, 
the only sound distinguishable was the running water, 
which came upon us most musically. But by and by 
“a change came over the spirit of our dream.” Wheels 
vegan to rumble; there was a cead heavy noise, like 
the tread of many feet over a soft soil; and then, the 
wooden bridge rang again with the iron hoofs of horses. 
Immediately the videttes fell back, according to my or- 
ders, to report what they had heard, and to learn from 
us that we had heard it also; and then, after waiting 
a sufficient time, to leave no doubt upon our minds as 
to the formidable extent of the column that was moving, 
we vaulted into our saddles, and returned at a brisk 
trot towards the piquet. 

There was much challenging, of course, as we drew 
towards the videttes, and demanding and giving the 
countersign ; for we rode briskly ; and whether we came 
as friends or foes, our people knew that there must be 
something in the wind. Our protracted absence, too, 
had greately alarmed them; and General Fane himself, 
irritated by the state of suspense in which he had been 
kept, was at hand to bid uswelcome. He opened upon 
me with a volley of abuse, such as I had rarely listened 
to before; and eharged me with all sorts of military 
crimes, not the Jeast prominent uf which was stupidity. 
1 permitted him to exhaust both his breath and his an- 
ger, and then told my tale. ‘The effect was magical 

—I was now everything that was excellent; I was a 
me soldier, and deserved to be rewarded, It was 
necessary, moreover, that Sir Arthur should be inform. 
ed ofa discovery so important, and there was no per- 
son so well qualified to convey this information as my- 
tel. Accordingly, General Fane desired me to ride im- 
mediately to head-quarter house, with the situation of 
which I was well acquainted, and to tell my story as { 
had told it to him, circumstantially and fully, 

Colonel Napier, in the first volume of his history, has 
slated, that, “ About 12 o’clock, Sir Arthur was arous- 
ed by a German officer of dragoons, who galloped into 
the camp, and with some consternation, reported that 
Junot, at the head of twenty thousand men, was coming 
onto the attack,and distant but one hour’s march !” 

was no German officer, but a German eerjeant of 
dragoons, who made this report; and, begging Colonel 
Napier’s pardon, there was no consternation whatever 
the manner of him who made it. ‘The facts of the 
Case, indeed, are these. I rode to the house where the 
General dwelt, and being admitted, I found him, with a 
large Staff, all of them seated on a long table in the 
hall, back to back, and swinging their legs to and fro, 
like men on whose minds not the shadow of anxiety 
‘ested, Moreover, the General himself not only saw 
No consternation in my manner, but closely examined 
me as to the details of my adventure, and told me that 


Thad done my duty-well. He then desired me to,go 
below, and get something to eat and drink from his ser. 
vant, which I did, though not till I had heard him give 
his orders, in a calm, clear, ‘and cheerful voice. They 
were in substance these: “ Now, gentlemen, go to your 
stations; but let there be no noise made—no sounding 
of bugles or beating of drums... Get: your men quietly 
under, arms, and desire all the outposts to be on the 
alert.” This latter admonition, it is just to add, I had 
already conveyed to the outposts, warning each, as I 
passed it on my way home, of the énemy’s approach ; 
and the consequence ‘was, that every man knew the 
ticklish nature of his position, and was prepared to do 
his duty, according circumstances might require, 


CHAPTER - 

THE BATTLE OF VIMIERO, AND OCCURRENCES IN LISBON. 
Havina ‘refreshed myself in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
kitchen, Lretarned to my’ piquet, to which nothing of a 
nature to excite alarm occurred during the night. The 
enemy did not advance farther than the village, and 
for some time after sunrise next day all. was quiet. By 
and by, however, some heavy clouds of dust gave notice 
that the French were moving. Instantly drums beat 
and bugles brayed, to call in stragglers, of whom not a 
few had succeeded in quiting their arms, for various 
purposes; and in a short time regiments began to march, 
and guns to open their fire—the former in order to as- 
sume a fresh alignment—the latter to harass the heads 
of the enemy’s columns.as they showed themselves. 
With respect to ourselves, we were ealled in and joined 
to the rest of the regiment, which, with the Portuguese 
cavalry, took pust in the valley, having the village of 
Vimiero on our right front, and the windmill-hill coy- 
ering us on the left. 

In this position we stood for a considerable space of 
tiene, completely sheltered from theenemy’s fire, and see- 
ing very little either of their movements, or of the move- 
ments of our dismounted comrades. The regiments which 
occupied the hill near us, seemed, indeed, to be very hard 
pressed ; for the shot came every instant more thick in 
that quarter; and ifthey advanced one moment a few 
paces, the next they fell back again. Colonel Taylor, 
who commanded ‘us, repeatedly asked leave to charge, 
but was on each occasion held back, by the assurance 
that the proper moment was not. yet come; till at last 
General Fane rode up and exclaimed, “ Now, Twen- 
tieth! now we want you, At them, my lads, and let 
them see what you are made of.” Then came the word, 
“ threes about and forward,” and with the rapidity of 
thought we swept round the elbow of the hill, and the 
battle lay before us. 

As we emerged up this slope, we were directed to 
form in half-squadrons, the 20th in the centre, the Por- 
tuguese cavalry on the flanks, and the brief space of time 
that was necessary to complete the formation enabled me 
to see over a wide extent of the field. The French were 
coming on in great force, and with the utmost show of 
confidence, A brigade of cavalry was in front, follow- 
ed by a line of infantry, in rear of which again were 
some heavy columnsand guns. On our side there were 
some infantry who had long and gallantly maintained 
the hill, but who were se overmatched, that our advance 
was ordered up for the purpose of relieving them ; and 
never was purpose more effectually served. “Now, 
Twentieth! now!” shouted Sir Arthur, while his Staff 
clapped their hands and gave us a cheer; the sound of 
which was stillin our ears, when we put our horses to 
their speed. The Portugues likewise pushed forward, 
but through the dust which entirely enveloped us, the 
enemy threw in a fire, which seemed to have the effect 
of paralyzing altogether our handsome allies. Right 
and left they pulled up, as if by word of command, and 
we never saw more of them till the battle was over. 
But we went very differently to work. In an instant 
we were in the heart of the French cavalry, cutting and 
hacking, and upsetting men and horses in the most ex- 
traordinary manner possible, till they broke and fled in 
every direction, and. then we fell upon the infantry. It 
was here that our gallant Colonel met his fate. He 
rode that day a horse, which was so hot that not all his 
exertions would suffice to control it, and he was carried 
headlong upon the bayonets of the French infantry, a 
corporal of whom shot him through the heart. ‘The 
corpora] took, of course, his plunder, including the Co- 
loncl’s watch ecals, and aring set with Mrs. Taylor,s 
hair, as well as his horse ; and though he sold the ani- 
mal afterwards, he refused to part’with the watch and 
its appendages, even when offered for them, as i have 
understood, more than their value. 

We were entirely ignorant of the fall of our command- 
ing officer, and had the ease been otherwise, we were 
too eager in following up the advantages which we had 
gained, to regard it atthe moment. ‘Though scattered, 
as always happens, by the shock of a charge, we still 
kept laying about us, till our white leather breeches, 
our hands, arms, and swords, were all. besmeared with 
blood. Moreover, as the enemy gave way we contin- 
ued to advance, amid a cloud of dust so thick, that to see 
beyond the distance of those immediately about yourself, 
was impossible, Thus it was till we reached a low 
fence, through which several gaps had been made by 
the French to facilitate $he movements of their cavalry ; 
and we instantly leaped it. ‘The operation cost some 
valuable lives; for about twenty or thirty of the French 
grenadiers had laid themselves on their bellies beneath 
it, and now received us as well asthey could upon their 
bayonets. Several of our men and horses were stabbed, 
but of the enemy not a soul survived to speak of his ex- 
ploit—we literally slew them all—and then, while in 
pursuit of the horse, rushed into an inclosure, where to 
aman we had well nigh perished. For the fold in 
which we were caught was fenced round to a great 
height, and had but a single aparture—the door of 
which, the enemy, who hastened to take advantage of 
our blunder, immediately closed, . Then was our situa- 
tion trying enough, for we could neither escape nor 
resist; while looking over the wall we beheld that the 
French had halted, and were returning in something 
like order to the front. 

While we were thus situated, vainly looking for an 
aperture through which tomake a bolt, one of our men, 
the sarne Corporal Marshall, of whom I have elsewhere 
spoken, was maintaining a most unequal combat out. 
side the close, with four French Dragoons that beset 
him together: An active and powerful man himself, he 
was particularly fortunate in the charger which he be- 
strode—a noble stallion which did his part in the mélée, 
not less effectually than his master. ‘The animal bit, 
kicked, lashed out with his fore-feet, and wheeled about 
and about like a piece of machinery, screaming all the 
time ; while the rider, now catching a blow, now parry- 
ing a thrust, seemed invulnerable. At last he clove one 
enemy to the teeth, and with a back stroke took another 
across the face, and sent him from his saddle, The 
other'two hung back, and made signs to some of their 
comrades, but these had no time to help them, for a 
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hearty British cheer sounded above the battle, and the 
50th regiment advanced inline with fixed bayonets. 
The consequence was, an immediate flight by the ene- 
my, who had calculated on making every man of the 
20th prisoners; and our releasé fronr a situation, of all, 
others the most annoying men who, «like: ourselves, 
had no tast for laying down their arms., Moreover, to 
that charge, supported as it was by. the simultaneons 
advance of other portions of the line, the enemy did not 
venture to show a front. They were beaten on all sides, 
and retreated in great disorder, leaving the field covered 
with their dead. 

The 20th dragoons had done their duty, as indeed 
was abundantly shown by their soiled and crimsoned 
appearance; and the reception which they met with 
from the general staff as they rode back to: their old 
ground in the ravine, was most gratifying. The Por- 
tuguese, on, the contrary, were yet standing where they 
had deserted us, formed up like troops on. parade, and 
quite bloodless, We had been good friends before this 
—we were never good friends after. We spit at them 
as we passed, and loaded them with execrations, while 
our officers turned away their heads, and refused 'to re- 
cognize their former acquaintances. Our next business 
was to call the roll, and ascertain who were missing. 
Strange to say, the whole of our officers, with the ex 
ception of Colonel Taylor, answered. to their names; 
and among the men the slaughter was less terrible than 
might have been expected; yet we had lost some good 
soldiers, and we lamented them deeply. ‘Then it was 
proposed by Colonel Blake, on whom the command had 
devolved, that'a party should go out to seek for Colonel 
Taylor's body, and as he asked for volunteers I readily 
stood forth as one.in a crowd, all of them equally will- 
ing. . 
We moved to the front, Capt. Bingham Newland of 
my troop being along with us, and found the declivity 
of the hill and the plain below covered with the killed 
and wounded, There they lay, English and French 
thrown promiscuously together, while hordes of pea- 
sants, together with women from our own army, were 
already in full occupation as plunderers. Among other 
dead men, we passed'a French officer of Voltigeurs, a 
tall, good-looking fellow, who wore in his chakot a bean- 
tiful green feather, to which Colonel Blake took a fancy. 
“ Landsheit,” said he, “I should like to have. that 
Frenchman’s feather. He will have no farther use for 
it himself{—suppose. you fetch it me.” I dismounted 
immediately, and haying taken the feather, 1 thought to 
myself, why should not I look for something more? 
He is dead enough, that’s certain, and neither money 
nor watch can avail him now. Accordingly I turned 
him over and took all that he had—a watch and three 
Spanish dollars, This done, I rode after the detach- 
ment, which was somewhat in front, and overtaking it, 
gave the feather to the Colonel. 

I was in the act of stooping forward, and he had 
reached out his hand for the prize, when a musket-shot 
came from behind.a bush hard by, anc the ball whistled 
between the Colonel’s head and mine. We looked about 
and saw whence the smoke ascended, upon which my 
officer directed that I would ride up to the spot, and de- 
sire the man, whoever he might be, to cease firing. I 
did so, and found a French grenadier wounded in the 
thigh, but who, leaning against a bank, was in the act 
of ramming home another cartridge, and persisted in 
doing so in spite of my remonstrance. “Throw away 
that musket,” said I, “and I will give you quarter!” 
“I want no quarter,” replied the grenadier: “ just stop 
a moment, and you shall see.” There was no-time to 
deliberate, for he was already returning his ramrod, and 
the next instant would have sent a ball throngh my 
body. So I gave him a rap over the head with my 
sword, which put a final stop to all his pugnacious pro- 
pensities. As a wounded man I would have gladly 
spared him; but his blood be upon his own head; I 
could not allow him to live and be killed myself. 

We found Colonel. Taylor stripped to the drawers, 
lying where he had fallen, upon his face; and Colonel 
Blake, after cutting off a lock of his hair, gave direc. 
tions that he should be buried. A hole was, in conse- 
quence, dug, in which we laid him; not without the 
hearty regrets of all who assisted at the funeral, after 


We most dispatch hina om. the spot, otherwise: we'llhave 
no good of the money. « It wes noiseoner said’ than 
done. The rascal held a pistol to the old: temple, 
and blew his brains out... bis 

The ruffians came, back to barracks as! nothing 
extraordinary had happemed, and exhibited i210 trace: of 
the night's work in their countenances, ‘acted, 
likewise, with singular for they. buaried 

ill-gotten hoard.under stone in the bank of tiver, 
and took only such trifling sums as from. to time 
they conceived that they should require. . ‘Ihe. conse. 
quence was, that while men wondered’ whence they 
had their. funds for treating, nobody'was able:to say 
that they had more tham a trifle about thema, nor; of 


course, to charge them with unlawful proceedamgs. And © 


as to the murdered man,. 120 itiquiry was ever mmade after 
him. Human life was. too lightly esteemed that 
time, and in that country, to:make the absexece:of an 


aged peasant from his hamne subject. of wonder; and 


the miscreants, whose hamds were red with ais blood, 
ate and drank and were merry. 
‘At length one of theme, Thorpe; fell'sick, ‘and: was 

i He 


worse, till his recovery begun to be despaired of;'and 
then conseience, which had slumbered so longey:: awoke, 
and he wasa miserable-maan: indeed, He rawed about 
an old man's bloody corpse, and uttered suehi shocking 
and incoherent exclamations, that'the nurses and 
tients around looked at hirm with horror,and asikked him 
what he meant? He and desired. - that the 
quarter-master might be sent for, to whom: he 
full. conféssion; telling both ‘the name of 
partner. in the crime,and the spot where the booty lay 
concealed. Now it happened that Downes --was:on 
guard that day, and would not come off till the evening 
of the next—a circumstamce which at once Jessened 
the chances of his becoming: acquainted with. Iais com. 
rade’s. confession, and encosaraged the quarter-naaster to 
look fur corroborative proof, ere he brought so serious:a 
charge against him. therefore, ‘giving 
Downes into custody and gretting the evidence . of the 
sick man taken down, he communicated to me ~and to 
others. the substance of ‘TYhorpe’s story, and: requested 
us to assist him in his emdeavour to find, the amoney. 
We searched all night but were not successful, andon 
the morrow Thorpe was dead. ‘ tH 
It is not often that such a crime goes unpuamished: 
There is a voice in the blood. of a murdered’ masa ‘which 
neither earth nor water cam stifle—and rare,  amdeed; 
are the instances in which the habd that bas taken 
away a brother's life grows cold by the operations:of 
natural disease. But in the. case of the poor peasant; 
the avenger lagged in his pace, and Thotpedied anisera- 
ble, and with him died the only evidence which could 
have brought Downes to the scaffold. Fot though the 
money was found where the wretched culprat -repre- 
sented it to be, Downes, when shown both it -amd the 
bag that contained it, denied all acquaintance witka them. 
Moreover, there was nobody to make a complaimt. The: 
peasant had not been missed, or if missed, his family: 
cared not to search for him ;. and to putamanm on his 
trial for an offence, of which: there was no proof, would 
have been madness. Downes continued to do has duty: 
with the regiment: and is mow, I believe, respectably 
settled, somewhere in the north of England. Pssst 
With the exception of this affair, 1 am unable to 


recall to my recollection axxy occurrence durimg- our 


four months’ residence at Belem, which it ‘would. 
be worth while, at this distance of time, to » com 
mit to paper. At last an order reached us, to prepare. 
for an immediate march into Spain, where Sie Jobn 
Moore’s army, though understood to be in a cameer of 


victory, stood in need of immaediate reinforcements... It 


was Christmas eve when we began our advance = and 
during many days of incessamt rain, we penetrated by. 
Coimbra and Santarem to Abrantes. Here we halted, 


and the weather clearing wp, spent some weeks with 


great satisfaction ; especially to me, to whom my friendly | 
stars gave a billet in the house of a singularly hospita- 
ble and obliging family. It consisted of an elderly: 
gentleman and his three daughters, all excessivehy fond 
of music, whose friendship I ensured for eyer, by en- 
gaging some of our own band, and of the band of a 


which we returned to the eamp, and for awhile all was | regiment belonging to the German Legion, to play ft 


quiet. j 
I have nothing to say concerning the plans and coun- 


their amusement. Accordingly, the sole hinderamce to 
their favaurite pastime being xremoved, they gave balls 


sels of my superiors, which led to the Convention of|and suppers to their neighbours—all of whom: they 


Cintra, and the evacuation of Portugal by the French. 
Of the first I know no more than I have since learned 
from history; and as to the last, I was not even a wit- 
ness to it. My purpose will therefore be sufficiently 
served when I state that, marching with the rest of the 
army, I took up my quarters at Belem, of which, till 
Christmas eve, I continued to be an inmate. For with 
the movement of Sir John Moore into Spain, which 
began at the end of October, I was nowise concerned, 
and would therefore justly deserve to be censured were 
I to speak. either of it or of the preparations that led to 
it. But there did occur, during our sojourn in Belem, 
a circumstance which seems to demand repetition, even 
though the story may appear to cast discredit on more 
than the individuals who took part in it. 

The Palace of Belem is so situated that the royal 
stables abut upon the river—that is to say, that between 
them and the stony bank of the Tagus, which is some 
what steep, there intervenes a space of less than twenty 
yards, A portion of our squadron occupied these 
stables, and among others two men, remarkable for no 
single quality that becomes a soldier, not even fur cour- 
age, which few soldiers lack. These men going into 
a wine house one evening, saw a Portuguese peasant 
imprudently tell over his money, and observing that the 
sum was considerable, a portion of it being gold, they 
determined to rob him. ‘The one said to the other, 
“Stay you here, and keep the old rascal in view, while 
I run home for our cloaks and pistolsh—the money we 
want and the money we must have, let the consequences 
be what they may.” Accordingly this man, whose name 
was Downes, hurried back to the Palace and provided 
himself with the cloaks and weapons, while the other, 
called Thorpe, managed to delay the peasant till his 
comrade returned. 

At last the peasant mounted his ass and went for- 
ward, Downes and Thorpe following at a little distance, 
till they cleared the town, and emerged into a plain of 
considerable extent. “‘ Now then,” said Downes, “ you 
go up and knock the rascal over, If he resists I will 
join you, but if you can rob him by yourself it will be 
so much the better.” Thorpe did as he was desired, 
and being armed with a thick stick he struck the Por. 
tuguese a blow on the head and levelled him. But the 
old man’s heart was resolute, or else he loved his money 
so inuch that Thorpe found it a more difficult matter 
than he had supposed to overcome him; and his com- 
rade hearing the peasant’s cries, ran forward and lent 
his aid in suppressing them, ‘The poor countryman 
was plundered; but Downés was not content. “ He’ll 
be at the barrack to-morrow, you may depend upon it. 


taught to regard me as the founder of feasts. IE en 
joyed myself exceedingly under the roof of this weal- 
thy Portuguese gentleman, amd left, I have reason to 
believe, no bad name behind me. i 


CHAPTER. XIV. 
ADVENTURES IN PORTUGAL——2 GO 10 SICILY—oCCUR- 
RENCES THERE, 

Tuoven there was not much to do, in a military sense, 
while the 20th occupied Albrantes, it cannot be said 
that we were wholly idle, We had guards to mount 
and patrols to send out as regularly as if the enemy 
had been near us, and, once at least, I had, while in 
charge of the former, well migh got into a sexious_ 
scrape. "The case was this :—— 

There is a rivulet in front of Abrantes, which is 
spanned by a wooden bridge, at the further extremity 
of which, one of our piquets was in the habit of estab- 
lishing itself. It happened ome evening that I was: or- 
dered with a corporal and twelwe men to repair to this 
post; and that either through the negligence of the 
commissaries, or because our stores were exhausted, no 
supply was served out to us of food or forage, as in Like 
cases is the custom. The merx had but a mouthful of 
biscuit, the horses a halffeed of barley ere they paraded 
and we were marched off with an assurance, that im 
the course of the night or mext day, an allowance 
would be forwarded to us. © Well, we reached our 
ground, threw out our videttes, kindled our fire, and 
sat down; but eight, nine, tem o'clock came, without 
bringing a morsel for us or for our animals. And so it 
was t the night. Ne supplies reached us, 
and we felt as dawn broke, botla Inungry and dissatishied, 
having tasted hardly any thing since noon on the day 
preceding. As may be imagamed, our good humour 


was not restored, when hour after hour passed by with- . 


out bringing the wished-for rations; and at last, the 
general discontent became so great, that it seemed to 
me necessary to take some measures for its removal. 
The horses had sought to allay their hunger by 
gnawing the bark from the trees under which they were 
picketted. We had looked im wain ‘n our haversack 


for even a few crumbs; when about cleven o'clock I . 


desired the ‘corporal to take charge of the piquét, while, 
with four men I went 'to the front in quest of vivres. 
There was an extensive plantation of olive trees before 
us, through which having passed, we found ourselyes om 
a wide plain; at the farther extremity of which stood 
three houses, detiiched some way ove from another, 
but all of them respectable. 2 determined to try 
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whether in one or other: of these, the articles of which 
we stood somuch in need might be procured. The 
nearest at hand was, of ‘course, the most convenient to 
us, and we trotted towards ‘it—nothing gri when 


we found that there were numerous outbuildings adja-|. 


cent, and that it bore about it the air of a place of 
which the inhabitants could not possibly be paupers. 
‘Our first business was to examine the offices—if, haply, 
.we might discover a hen-roost, and our search was emi- 
nentily succesful. Fowls in abundance were at feed— 
four or five of which were, after a tremendous cackling, 
deposited; with their necks considerably elongated, in a 
haversack, “But we wanted bread, we wanted wine, we 
wanted corn for our horses ; 
only by making for them. I aceording 
po of the mansion itself,and giving 
way reins to one of the four men, I entered, attended | - 
by the other three, the great hall or lumbre. : 
“The family were there, consisting of a gentleman 
and. several ladies, to. whom I stated my case, and the 
necessity there was for supplying me with what 
& wanted. [told them thiat-we did not come as plun- 
ders,’and pulling out somie ‘dollars, 1 desired'them to 
mame their own price and ‘it should be paid. But. they 
would: not listen to me. ‘The gentleman first said that 
he had nothing, and then peremptorily declared ‘that 
whatever he might have, I should get no share of it 
High words followed of ccurse, and probably we might 
have gone even farther, but that one of the ladies sud- 
denly rose from her seat, and opening a door near the 
fire-place, ran up a stair that communicated with it. I 


. paid no regard to her movements, and was still arguing 


the point with the Padrone, when, to my horror, down 
came an Pnglish staff-officer, booted and spurred, and 
in faall regimentals, to demand my business there. I 
told tim exactly how we were situated, and showed 
the money which I had tendered to the Portuguese, 
Gt my eloquence had no effect upon him. He abused 
roundly,;made me give ‘him my name in writing, 
me to return forthwith to the piquet, and: as- 
me that I should hear; of the matter afierwards. 

was no disputing the will of my superior, so I 
‘and my little party rode back to the bridge, 
chagrin of all, but especially of myself, being in- 

four-and-twenty hours, we had rations served out to 
us.. Something, too, was said by way of apology for 
the meglect which had occasioned us somuch suffering ; 
but Z:was not in ahumour to understand it. I felt that 
I was in a scrape, and I could not tell what might be 
the consequences. Providence, however, which has 
stood my friend on many occasions, did not desert me 
The men were at stables, littering up their horses 
for the night; when in’ came in that the French 
were advancing; and that the whole of the troops, both 
eavalry and infantry, were directed to get under arms 
and move to the front. Immediately there was a 
sounding of trumpets and beating of drums in all direc- 
tions. The infantry ran ‘to their parades ; we saddled, 
aecouttred and mounted, and in half an hour were in full 
march along the road to Elwas, Nothing resulted from 
the alarm, which proved to be groundless; for the 


eget, the beth of ta opening 

that heland I had ever met; and it will not be 
doubted that I'took especial care never to refresh his 
memory. 
(To be continued.) 


Sic Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 25, 1838. 
Pennsylvania State Works.—The most gra- 
tifyimg results are beginning to develope 
themselves regarding the importance and 
prosperity upon state improvements. Since 
the opening of the navigation a single com- 
pany has carried 30,000 passengers in their 
different lines of boats, all destined to the 
great west. This company carried more pas- 
sengers during the. month of April past, than 
they did during the-whole season three years 
ago. The amount of tolls received during the 
week ending the 5th of May, 1838, exceeded 
those of the corresponding week of last year 
by $7,000; while the whole amount for the 
present season, exceeds that of the same 
period jlast year by fifty-two thousand dol- 
Jars... 

it can no longer be doubted that Pennsyl- 
vania is.now on proud pre-eminence; a 
sound and healthy minded population, a me- 
dium: climate; wholesome laws, a fine soil, 
abundant mineral treasures,a union of in- 
‘terest between town andcountry, unbounded 
resources. She is the great centre of the 
union, and her state works command the 
-earrying trade, both of merchandise and pas- 
sengers. Her coal alone affords riches enough 
for an immense population. Her sound bank- 


ing concerns, and vast bona-fide capital are 
all turned, to those ehannels which advance 
‘her prosperity, may she continue an example 


to her fellow citizens of other States. 


As an evidence of the great facilities we 


‘now enjoy by means of rail roads and steam- 


“boats, we note the astonishing fact that. pas- 
sengers from New York for the South, now 
leave that City daily in the morning, arrive in 
‘Pamaseiis to dinner, and leave here at two 

‘@’clock by the cars for Baltimore, where they 
arrive totea, We well remember the after- 
noon when we were invited by the agent of 


.the Baltimore steamboat-line to go down to 
Chesnuf street warf to witness the wonderful 
sight, neyer, it was then thought to be ex- 


~ ceeded, of the Baltimore passengers arri ving 


through by daylight! The saine remarks ap- 


dig 
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plies to the route to and from New York. 
Now the speed is doubled.” 


The Queen.—The youthfal Queen of Eng- 
land is to be crowned on the 26th of next 
month. The event of course exites wonder- 
ful interest, and appears to us to have set the 
natives crazy. To republicans it appears 
about as important as the operations around 
Queen-bee. 

Among the pleasant anecdotes with which 
the, English papers are Sed we select the fol- 
lowing :— 
oF THE following anec. 
dote, highly creditable to the persons concerned, was 
related by one of the speakers (the Rev. R. Newton, 
for the accuracy of which vouched), at the annual 
meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, held at Liverpool, the 10th inst:— 
A poor, but truly pious widow, placed in charge of a 
lighthouse on the southern coast, had resolved to de- 
vote the receipts of one day in the year, during the 
visiting season, to the missionary cause. On one of 
these days a lady in widow’s weeds, and a little girl 
in deép mourning, came to see the lighthouse. Sym. 
pathy in misfortune, he supposed, led to conversation, 
and before the unknown visitor took her departure, 
they had most probably mingled their tears together. 
The lady left behind her'a sovereign. The unusually 
large gratuity immediately caused conflict in the 
breast of the poor woman, as to- whether she was ab- 
solutely bound to appropriate the whole to the mis- 
sionary box or not. At length she compromised by 
putting in half-a-crown. But conscience would not 
let her rest. She went to bed, but coenld not sleep. 
She rose, took back the half-crown, put in the sover- 
eiga, returned to. bed, and slept comfortably. A few 
days afterwards, to her great surprise, she received a 
double letter, franked; and on opening it, she was 
not more astonished than delighted to find 20i, from 
the widow lady, and 5/. from the little girl in deep 
mourning, And who were that lady and that little 
girl? No other than her Royal Higness the Dutches 
of Kent, and our present rightful and youthful Sover- 
eign, Queen Victoria. Paptemeap and prolonged ap. 
plause.) 


At the late Warwick, ( English,) assizes, a 


Mr. Lucy, a descendant of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
who has obtained so much notoriety in con- 


nection with Shakspeare, preferred a bill of 
indictment against William Shakspeare ! 


Ata toy shop in Clerkenwell, says an English 
paper, is a painted board exhibited, on which 
is the following :—“ Sims and Daly Toy mani- 
facterers toher Magestys subgects. A varietty 
of Fancy Dolls and spring heald Jacks within. 
Orders puncktuly attended to. N.B. One of 
the Firm allways in atendence.” 


Philadelphia given up for some days to the 
tender mercies of a mob who burned to the 
ground the Pennsylvania (Abolition) Hall af- 
ter our paper had gone to press last week, 
is again under the control of the civil authori- 
ties. The hall is said to have cost $40,000 
and if a jury can be found to award the 
damages, by a late law this sum must be paid 
by the county. The Abolitionists have not 
proved themselves the true friends of the 
blacks. 


Deaths by Lightning —On the 8th inst. Lorenzo 
Wells, a young man formerly of South Stafford, (Vt.) 
was killed by lightning. at Henninspin, Illinois; and 
on the 27th ult., a young man named John Chandeler 
met an instantaneous death in the same manner in 
Posey township, Indiana. 


Increase of Population—We learn from the Bos- 
ton Morning Post, that «Miss Maria Monk has 
presented the United States with another citizen. 

The Aggregate Capital of the associated, banks of 
Boston is said to be near seventeen millions—circu- 
lation $2,184,366. 

Riot on the Canal.—The laborers on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, near Clear Spring, are in a 
state of riotous disorder, and threaten to blow up the 
works, in consequence of the failure of some of the 
contractors to pay them their wages. ‘The military 
of Hagerstown had been ordered out to quell them. 

Steam in the Valley of Wyoming.—We learn 
from the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Farmer, that the steam- 
boat Susquehanna arrived at that port recently, on 
an annual visit from Oswego, N. ¥. It made a couple 
of trips to Nanticoke dam for the amusement of the 
citizens, when, on jreturning the second time, the 
main shaft of the stern wheel gave way, and its pas- 
sengers were compelled to disgorge themselves upon 
the banks, and return to Wilkesbarre on foot. 


The Alexandria Gazette of Thursday says—« We 
regret to hear that the U.S. Steam Frigate Fulton 
now at the Navy Yard, Washington, is considered a 
complete failure.” 


Major James Robertson, better known as « Horse 
Shoe Robinson,”’ died at his residence in Tuscaloosa 
county, Alabama, on the 28th of April, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. 

The New Orleans Bulletin states that the boilers of 
the steamboat Yazoo, whose explosion we mentioned 
yesterday, were old ones, having been injuse nine 
years, and having originally belonged t5 the T'alma. 
Congress can, if it will, regulate this and all other 
abuses by which the lives of travellers are constantly 
kept in jeopardy. 

The British S eambout City of Kingston, Captain 


Crene, left Baltimore on Sunday last for London. 
8 


A French 84 gun ship, having on board the Princ 
de Joinville, sailed from Havana on the 10th inst., in 
company with a sloop of war, for New York an 
Norfolk. 

At New, Orleans, on the 11th inst.,. five brick 
dwelling houses at the cerner of Notre’ Dame and 
Magazine streets, were destroyed by fire, ‘They'be-| f 
longed to Mr. Wm. L. Hodge 

Gne of the most extensive cracker bakeries in the 
Union is that of Dodge & Brown, at Georgetown, 
D. C., who have lately introduced water power from 
the canal with great effect, and bake thirty barrels of 
flour per diem. The canal.comes in fine play for the 
excellent grain which concentrates at that market. 

A beantiful Mexican bird (the Martinico Gallenule 
of Wilson) of the size of a pigeon and of an ostrich 
shape, with purple plumage on the neck, back. of 
olive green, neck ultramarine and beak vermillion, 


was shot May 12th, says the Geneva Courier, at the}. 


head of Seneca Lake. It is seldom seen ‘as high 
north. 

A Fatal Affray.—About two or three weeks ago, 
says the Louisville Journal, a quarrel occurred be- 
tween Mr. A. G. Woodson and Mr. Charles Scott, 
both of Randolph, Tenn., and the former sent a chal- 
lenge to the latter. Scott replied in writing—« For 
sufficient reasons I will not fight you a duel; if you 
think this cowardice, you can see meat any time in 
the street.” The note was handed to Woodson on 
the morning of the 28th ult., and he immediately 
armed himself to attack Scott on the street. 

Twice Scott got out of the way to avoid an en- 
counter, but Woodson at length stationed himself 
near the door of a wareheuse, which 8. had entered, 
and, when he came out, addressed him in harsh lan- 
guage, at the same time drawing a pistol. Scott, 
seeing Woodson’s pistol, instantly drew his own and 
shot his antagonist threw the neck. Woodson fired 
without effect, ‘They then closed, and, in the strug- 
gle, Woodson inflicted a wound on Scott’s head with 
the butt of his pistol, and Scott shot Woodson about 
three inches below the heart. Woodson died in about 
four days, and Scott was taken before an examining 
Court and discharged. 

The M.nt at Georgia.—The Milledgeville Recor- 
der of the 8th inst. says ;— The Mint at Dahonega, 
in this State, has commenced its coining operations. 
We have within a few days been shown a few half 
eagles of its coinage. They resemble, precisely, with 
one slight exception, our other coin of similar size— 
the initial letter D. placed immediately over the year 
1838, alone distinguishing it from that of our Mints. 
—tThat cast at Charlotte, in North Carolina, we 
learn, is also distinguished, in like manner, by the 
letter C. 

Escape of a Convicted Murderer. Thomas Rector, 
who was recently found guilty of murder in Albany, 
and was brought to New York to have his case ar- 
raigned before the Supreme Court, made his escape 
on Sunday morning out of the prison in the Park. 
At an early hour one of the deputy keepers went 
into his cell to give him his breakfast, and the moment 
he entered it, Rector, who had contrived to break off 
his irons, seized hold of the keeper, pushed him into 
the cell, rushed out of it himself, and locked the door 
on the keeper, and made his escope. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—We learn from 
the Wheeling Times that the corporate authorities of 


,| that city complied on Saturday last with the pro- 


visions of the late law of Virginia, concerning the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by subscribing one 
million of dollars towards its completion, 


The Grain Crops.—The crops of winter grain in 
this county, so far as we have seen, look remarkably 
well, and bid fair to produce an abundant harvest.— 
The wheat fields particularly, wear a most promising 
aspect—more so, our Farmers say, than they have 
done at this season, for some years past,— Delaware 
City Rep. 


A Modest Proposal.—The Tory Age in witha 
movd quietly recommends the Government to take 
possession of New York in retaliation for the aid 
given by the United States to the Canadian rebels ! 


Allegheny River.—Major Hughes’ Report on the 
practicability of improving the navigation of the 
Allegheny river as far as Olean, is highly favourable, 
exhibiting the practicability of the improvement in 
the most flattering light, and at a very moderate ex- 
pense. The aid of the General Govérnment is asked. 


The tobacco inspection warehouse of Philadelphia 
contains nearly fifteen‘-hundred hogsheads, placed 
there for inspection. “About eleven hundred have 
been already inspected. 


Coal.——Few persons not specially conversant with 
the subject, have any just conceptions of the value of 
good coal mines, as a source of national wealth {and 
a means of promoting mechanical industry. ‘The an- 
nexed extract from a report recently submitted to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, is not overdrawn. 

« In turning our attention to Pennsylvania, we re- 
mark, that the mines which in 1820, yielded for mar- 
ket only 365 tons, produced in 1837, 860,770 tons ; 
the value of which may be stated as something more 
than four millions of dollars. The whole amount of 
coal yielded by the mines of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from statistical documents, appears to be, 31,969,775 
tons annually. It is estimated, that the value of one 
half of this in the hands of the wholesale dealer, is 
35 shillings the ton, and that the whole proceeds of 
the coal, amount to nearly 40,000,000 of pounds sterl- 
ing; or about 192 millions of dollars, 

The value of coal, therefore, regarded as an article 
of commerce, seems to be immense. In comparing it 
with the other sources of wealth in the British empire, 
it appears to exceed all the other mines; it is also 
greater than the entire wheat crop; and surpasses 
every other single branch of industry, with the excep- 
tion only of the woolen manufactures, and the cotton 
manufacturs, cf which, indeed, it is the great sup- 
porter, 


The merchants of Boston have made a private con. 
tribution of $5,000 for the sufferers by the Charles. 
ton fire. 


The Pree Prow speaks 


bly of the present appearance of the wheat crops in 
that county. It says—« The prospect is fair for » 


full half crop or more in Jefferson county. Compar. 
| ed with the last two years, the prospect is good ; but 


compared with previous years, we believe the Prospect 
is deci'edly bad. If nothing adverse happens, how. 
ever, we may yet have a pretty good crop.” 


In Rhode Istand there are 158 Sunday Schools, 
auxiliary to the Union, containing 1400 teachers, ang 
12,000 pupils; with about 20,000 volumes in the jj. 
braries. Nine instances are mentioned in which flour. 
ishing village churches have sprung from Sabbath. 
schools in that State, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Still Later from England.—By the arrival of, the 
Pennsylvania, we have been put in possession of Lon- 
don papers to the 23d ult., but Parliament not being 
in session, they are entirely barren of political news, 
Great efforts were making to get such a modification 
of the absurd and impolitic' corn laws as should per- 
mit foreign wheat, while under bond, to be manuf.¢. 
tured into flour and biscuit for re-exportation. Every 
seaport in the kingdom was expected to petition for 
the passage of the bill. ' 

The Bristol Mirror reports that the laborers, i in x- 
cavating the ground for the Exeter railway, have dis- 
covered a subterranean gallery, upwards of 200 feet 
tong, and arched with stone. It is supposed to be of 
monkish origin. 

. Above 1,600 persons are said to have perished at 
Brussels by the measles, in one week. 

The American trade was dull. The export of 
specie to the United States was resumed, in the hope 
of inspiring confidence, and creating a demand for 
the manufactured goods of England for our fall sales, 

The Morning Chronicle says, the report of Queen 
Victoria being about to visit Ireland, is without foun 
dation. Era of Monday. 


* On Saturday, the 7th current, Sir Walter Scott, 
cea: of Ancrum, was served heir by a Jury (Sir 
J. G. Dalyell, Chancellor), to William Graham, who 
qualified and voted as Earl Monteith, at the Peers 
election in 1744.—Edinburgh Courant. 


The Queen at Goldsmith’s Hall.—The most ex- 
tensive preparations ona scale of surpassing grandeur 
have commenced at Goldsmith's Hall, in the city, for 
the entertainment of the Queen, who has most gra- 
ciously consented to accept the invitation of this the 
richest company in the world. The festival is ar- 
ranged to take place on the 24th of May, whena 
magnificent dress ball will be presented. It is pur- 
posed that afterwards there shall be a banquet in the 
superb hall, or dining-roem of the company, the great 
painted window of which is to be illuminated from 
without by jets of gas-light, and within the noble 
suite of rooms are to be lighted with gas in glass, go 
as to produce the effect of moonlight. The rarest 
flowers and exotics will add to the decorations, and 
it is said a miniature lake, containing gold and silver 
fishes, will be a prominent and novel part of the spec- 
tacle. Vocal and instrumental performers of first-rate 
talent are to be engaged. It is not generally known 
that the carpet in the banquetting room is valued at 
1,600 guineas, and that the chairs cost 40 guiness 
each. 


The Thames Tunnel has again been cleared of the 
water, and on Saturday Mr. Brunel entered the sbield, 
and found everything perfect; the late irruption of 
the Thames not having done any damage, the work 
will be soon resumed, 


Lady Hester Stanhope.—Extract of a letter from 
Beyrout, Feb. 12: We understand that her Ms 
jesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af 
fairs has sent peremptory instructions to the British 
Consul for Syria to stop Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
pension, in order to pay a mercenary ususer a debt 
contracted in the cause of humanity and science. 
Without entering into the question of legality, whe 
ther her Majesty or her Majesty’s minister, Lord Pal- 
merston, can take away a pension to appropriate it 
according to their fancy, even in England, and much 
less out of the British dominions, without assuming 
too the possibility that persons by such a sudden stop 
to their resources might be left to starve, where they 
have neither relatives nor friends to apply to, we 
would merély observe, that the neice of Mr. Pitt, and 
the grand-daughter of the first Lord Chatham, who 
did some little service in keeping the House of He 
nover on the throne, surely deserves somewhat more 
delicate treatment from the Queen than this, Can it 
be wondered at if, indignant at such proceedings, her 
ladyship should give up her pension, and with it the 
name of British subject.” 

The Coronation—A committee meeting of th 
Lords of her Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council ws 
held on Saturday at the Council-office, on the subject 
of her Majesty’s Coronation. On Sunday the Pr 
clamation relative to her Majesty’s Coronation W% 
read in the various churches and chapels throughout 
the metropolis. 

M. Vidocg to the public—M. Vidoeq has addres 
ed a letter to several journals, in which he states that, 
after three months’ confinement on a charge of swil 
dling, corrupting persons employed in the public se” 
vice, and usurping public functions, he has been dit 
charged, it being declared that there was no ground 
for proceeding against him. He thanks the examit- 
ing judge, M. Zangiacomi, for the celerity with which 
be has expedited his business; and adds, that in® 
short time the public shall learn something more from 
him.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
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